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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    cure's    perplexity. 

TTTHEN,  while  travelling  in  France  and 
^  '  Belgium,  one  comes  upon  an  iso- 
lated presbytery,  in  some  wretched,  lonely 
village,  with  its  plot  of  flowers,  or  some- 
times a  paddock  in  front,  its  kitchen  gar- 
den behind,  and  close  by  the  never  absent 
orchard,  with  perhaps  a  crop  of  barley, 
whitening  beneath  rosy  apples  and  golden 
plums — one  is  apt,  as  one  looks  at  the 
miserable  huts  around,  with  a  dunghill 
under  each  front  window,  and  a  pool  of 
black  water  before  each  door,   to  spend  a 
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good  deal  of  pity  on  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
who  goes  on  from  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year  and  hardly  ever  exchanges  a 
sentence  with  anyone  but  the  peasants 
around  him,  more  like  the  pigs  that 
feed  beside  their  houses  than  human 
beings. 

Perhaps  the  pity  bestowed  is  often  wasted. 
The  priest,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  has  two 
fixed  ideas — he  must  take  care  of  the 
souls  of  his  flock,  and  he  must  make  as 
much  money  as  he  can  for  the  Church. 
His  garden  and  a  bit  of  land  give  him 
sufficient  occupation,  and  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  cares.  His  pig,  his  chickens, 
and  his  vegetables,  with  the  corn  in  his 
granary,  suffice  for  his  simple  wants.  He 
even  prepares  his  own  coffee  from  dried 
roots ;  and  almost  always  he  has  a  notable 
housekeeper,  who  will  usually  make  five 
sous  go  as  far  as  ten  would  in  less  skilled* 
hands.  He  does  not  usually  read  any- 
thing unconnected  with  his  daily  duties; 
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there  is  no  mental  hunger  in  his  serene 
soul,  and,  as  he  stands  under  the  leafy 
arch  over  his  gateway,  white-haired  and 
black-robed,  with  his  benevolent  pink  face, 
and  in  his  hand  a  well-thumbed  breviary, 
with  scarlet  book-marks  therein — he  makes 
a  picture  suggestive  of  far  more  idyllic 
and  of  less  bucolic  life  than  the  actual  life 
he  leads. 

And  yet  sometimes  there  is  a  reverse  to 
this  picture.  The  Cur6  may  be  a  man  of 
gentle  breeding  and  cultivated  mind,  born 
with  that  thirst  for  culture  which  no  em- 
ployment however  engrossing  can  stifle ; 
then  the  monotony  and  isolation  are  pain- 
ful. Monsieur  Hallez  was  in  this  case, 
he  had  often  wished  he  lived  nearer 
a  town,  so  that  he  might  sometimes 
consult  with  his  fellow-priests,  and  also 
be  less  isolated  with  regard  to  current 
events ;  but  he  had  never  had  the  wish  so 
strongly  as  when  he  stood  alone  in  his 
study  after  Edmond  Dupuis  left  him.     He 
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felfc  as  if  a  blow  had  stunned  him,  and 
indeed  he  had  got  a  heavy  blow. 

Jeanne  was  to  him  what  a  child  might 
have  been,  and  being  a  man  of  warm  and 
strong  affections,  he  had  suffered  for  her 
in  her  trials  as  a  father  would  have  suf- 
fered. But  he  had  hoped,  and  he  had  also 
bid  the  girl  hope,  that  some  day  it  would 
be  God's  will  to  restore  her  to  Edmond 
Dupuis. 

The  Cure  had  carefully  studied  Madame 
Delimoy,  and,  although  he  had  no  means 
of  knowing,  he  felt  pretty  sure  that 
Jeanne's  lover  had  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with  by  her  grandmother;  it  seemed  to 
him,  too,  that  the  old  woman  who  had 
lived  alone  for  so  many  years  before  Jeanne 
came  to  her,  had  been  selfish  in  exacting 
the  promise  she  had  exacted  from  her 
grand-daughter.  When  Madame  Delimoy 
died.  Monsieur  Hallez  had  at  first  planned 
to  find  Jeanne  a  home  in  a  convent  near 
Riraay  till  he  could  discover  whether  Ed- 
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mond  still  wished  to  marry  her.  The  Care 
believed  in  true  love,  and  in  constancy, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  labour  of  love 
with  him  to  bring  this  pair  together ;  but 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne's  sudden  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  and  her  prompt 
offer  to  befriend  Jeanne,  seemed  to  him 
too  providential  to  withstand.  He  saw, 
too,  that  the  girl  clung  to  this  kind  new 
friend,  and  he  hoped  that  she  would 
arrange  matters  with  Edmond  Dupuis 
far  better  than  he  could  hope  to 
do. 

It  might  have  been  better  for  Jeanne  if 
the  good  priest  had  been  less  humble, 
had  relied  more  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  had  acted  promply  in  the  matter.  By 
the  time  that  Jeanne  had  become  inti- 
mate enough  with  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne 
to  tell  her  story  to  her,  Edmond  had 
promised  to  marry  Pauline. 

Monsieur  Hallez  stood  still  in  his  study, 
with  bent  head  and  hands  clasped  together, 
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stricken  to  the  heart,  with  this  great  sorrow 
which  had  fallen  on  his  beloved  Jeanne. 
And,  worse  than  all,  he  must  tell  her 
what  he  knew ;  he  must,  humanly  speak- 
ing, himself  lay  this  grief  on  his  dear 
child. 

He  was  sure  that  she  did  not  know  it. 
In  her  letter  to  him  written  from  Mont- 
cour  announcing  their  journey  to  Spa,  she 
had  spoken  to  him  the  hope  she  felt 
that,  now  that  they  were  likely  to  visit  more 
than  one  town,  she  might  perhaps  see 
Edmond  Dupuis.  Monsieur  Hallez  had 
thought  much  about  this  touching  hope, 
timidly  expressed,  and  he  had  felt  a 
longing  to  help  Jeanne,  though  he  could 
not  well  see  the  way.  Jeanne  had 
begged  him  not  to  speak  of  her  to 
Madame  Boulotte,  and  indeed  he  felt 
that  the  widow  had  resented  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  girl's  disappearance. 
They  had  once  met  and  spoken  in  Rimay ; 
since  then  he  had  seen  Madame  Boulotte 
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cross  the  street  to  get  out  of  bis  way. 
And  now  after  what  he  had  heard,  when 
he  desired  to  warn  Jeanne,  to  tell  her 
that  every  loving  thought  she  bestowed 
on  the  love  of  her  girlhood  was  henceforth 
deadly  sin,  and  must  be  checked  even  if  the 
effort  cost  her  an  agony  of  pain — he  did  not 
know  where  to  find  her.  She  had  said 
that  she  should  not  write  again  till  their 
plans  seemed  more  settled;  that  she  hoped 
they  would  soon  return  to  Chateau  Mont- 
cour,  and,  if  they  did,  would  it  not  be 
possible  for  Monsieur  le  Cure  to  get  away 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  spend  them  with  her. 

"  It  would  be  too  delightful,"  she  wrote, 
"and  indeed  I  shall  give  you  no  peace. 
Father,  till  you  say  Yes.  When  next  I 
write  it  will  be  to  tell  you  we  are  expect- 
ing your  visit." 

But,  though  weeks  had  passed,  there  had 
been  no  letter  from  Jeanne,  and  the  poor 
Care  did  not  know  what  to  do.  It  was 
horrible    to    think    that    the    poor    child 
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might  meet  Monsieur  Dupuis  before  she 
knew  of  his  marriage. 

Tbe  Cure  had  an  old  sister,  a  mother 
of  many  children ;  if  he  could  only  reach 
her  and  send  her  to  Jeanne,  it  would 
be  the  best  way,  he  thought  a  woman 
would  know  how  to  tell  the  news  to  her 
tenderly ;  a  letter  would  be  so  sudden. 

''  And  even  then,"  he  said  sadly,  ''  I 
do  not  know  where  to  find  the  dear  child. 
But  how  faithless  I  am  !  Andre  Hallez,  you 
who  preach  to  others  to  trust  in  God,  is 
there  not  One  who,  if  you  ask  Him,  will 
strengthen  this  poor  lamb  to  bear  the 
cross  he  sends  ?  Surely  prayer  can  do 
more  to  help  Jeanne  than  any  other 
way." 

He  had  said  to  Edmond  Dupuis  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jeanne 
still  loved  him,  there  was  a  possibility 
"that  change  of  scene"  might  have 
changed  her.  But  though  he  said  this 
to  himself  the  Cure  did  not  believe  it. 
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''  I  must  pray  for  her,"  he  said. 

And  when  the  good  priest  came  in  from 
evening  service  in  the  little  church  where 
he  had  asked  his  flock  to  pray  for  ''  one 
about  to  meet  a  grievous  trouble,"  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  as  tenderly  as  he 
could  to  Jeanne  the  story  of  Edmond 
Dupuis.  He  was  careful  not  to  speak 
of  Edmond  personally,  and  he  advised 
Jeanne  to  try  and  forget  him.  But  he  was 
very  heavy-hearted  when  he  had  finished 
the  letter.  He  addressed  it  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Matagne,  Chateau  Montcour, 
Kemouchamps.  But  he  waited  to  see 
the  postman  next  morning,  and  gave  it  into 
his  own  hands.  Even  with  that  address 
he  was  afraid  of  revealing  Jeanne's  hiding- 
place  to  Yidonze. 

*'  If  he  were  a  better  man,"  he  said, ''  I 
should  be  thankful  to  see  her  married  to 
him  ;  but  Jeanne  could  not  love  a  man  of 
that  stamp  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  will  not 
marry  unless  she  loves." 
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He  turned  back  to  the  presbytery,  but 
a  cloud  had  fallen  over  his  peaceful  life.  He 
could  only  think  of  Jeanne  and  her  deep 
sorrow. 


]1 


CHAPTER  11. 


ELISE    HEEKENNe's    SCHEMES. 


TT  is  a  true  if  an  old  image — bub  then 
■*-  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and,  moreover,  unless  one  can  better  them, 
which  rarely  happens,  old  things  are 
better  than  new  things,  an  adventurous 
assertion  in  this  self-glorifying  generation, 
which,  in  its  own  judgment,  has  improved 
on  all  that  has  gone  before — the  old 
image  in  question  is  that  of  a  pebble 
dropped  into  still  water,  and  the  ever- 
spreading  circle  so  small  an  event 
creates. 

That  drive  to  the    cottage  beside    the 
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river,  which  seemed  to  Pauline  when  she 
set  out  on  it  a  mere  pastime,  had  during 
the  weeks  that  followed  spoiled  many  lives 
which  seemed  removed  from  its  influence. 
Cheerful  Jules  Baconfoy,  who  usually  shook 
off*  vexation  as  if  it  were  a  troublesome 
fly,  found  himself  continually  wondering 
whether  Edmond  had  recovered  his  spirits ; 
and  Madame  Boulotte  was  so  troubled 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  "  if  that 
silly  little  Pauline  does  not  soon  write,"  to 
go  over  to  Dinant  and  judge  for  herself 
what  was  amiss  between  Edmond  Dupuis 
and  his  wife.  But  these  were  the  results 
of  sympathy,  like  the  outside  circles  on 
the  pool  scarcely  stirring  the  smooth 
water  beyond ;  there  were  two  other  lives 
which  the  shock  had  agitated  so  violently 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  circle  might  deepen 
into  a  whirlpool,  so  incessant  was  the  stir 
around. 

The  letter  which   Yidonze  had  written 
from  the  vine-covered  inn  at  Remouchamps 
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greatly  alarmed  Mademoiselle  Herkenne. 
It  showed  her  that  she  had  been  deceived 
in  fancying  the  man  she  loved  was  cured  of 
his  passion  for  Jeanne  Lahaye ;  and  she 
felt  keenly  afraid  that,  as  he  had  found 
the  beginning  of  the  clue,  it  might  unravel 
itself  to  the  end,  and  reveal  Jeanne's 
present  abode. 

Dinant  was  full  of  people,  and  Antoine's 
photographs  were  in  constant  demand.  It 
was  only  when  night  had  closed  in  that 
EHse  had  time  to  think,  and  bend  her 
scheming  brain  into  an  endeavour  to  meet 
this  danger. 

At  first  thought  was  Hke  a  blank  wall, 
there  was  no  outlet.  She  had  studied 
Vidonze  carefully,  and  she  felt  how  almost 
impossible  it  wonld  be  to  turn  him  from 
a  purpose,  once  decided  on.  Then  she 
estimated  the  profits  that  he  had  reaped  ; 
the  change  that  had  come  into  his  affairs 
since  she  had  taken  the  management  of 
them.      If  she   could   not    count   on    his 
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gratitude,  would  not  self-interest  have 
some  power  over  his  affections  ? 

"  I  am  only  what  life  has  made  me," 
she  said,  drawing  herself  up,  while  her 
thin  Hps  curled  cynically.  "  I  can  never 
count  on  what  are  called  '  good  motives' — I 
mean,  superfluous  motives — all  that  is  real 
comes  from  self.  If  Antoine  loved  me 
then  gratitude  would  be  a  real  motive, 
because  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to 
show  it  to  me;  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
what  is  beyond  nature.  If  I  can  prove  to 
him  the  increase  in  his  income,  and  say  at 
the  same  time,  'I  intend  to  leave  your 
service,'  his  gratitude,  or  self-interest,  for 
it  is  the  same  thing,  after  all,  may  take 
the  shape  of  liking  me ;  he  may  say, 
'  No,  stay  with  me,  and  ask  what  induce- 
ment you  please  for  remaining'  and 
1 " 

She  stopped.  Then  she  rose  up,  with 
a  movement  of  repulsion,  as  if  she 
shrank     from    some     visible      object     of 
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dislike;    her    dark    face    crimsoned,    and 
she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

She  stood  strut^glino:  with  herself  for 
many  minutes.  Her  love  for  Vidonze, 
every  better  part  of  her  nature,  recoiled 
from  offering  herself  as  the  price  of  her 
services  ;  and  unless  she  did  this,  what 
remained  ?  Hope,  that  precious  jewel  of 
life,  had  lost  its  dazzling  lustre  in  her 
eyes.  Life  held  no  glamour  for  Elise; 
she  saw  it  in  its  naked  truth,  stripped  of 
all  disguise  and  softening  of  outline. 
Antoine  did  not  love  her;  he  could  not, 
because  he  loved  Jeanne  Lahaye.  With 
the  name  came  a  vivid  vision  of  the  pale, 
noble  face,  and  of  the  fearless  truth  she 
had  read  in  those  brown  eyes.  She  could 
have  stamped  with  fury. 

"  She  is  pure,  but  she  is  cold ;  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  woman  to  hold  Antoine  till 
death.  He  would  not  care  for  ardour  like 
his  own ;  indifference  would  spur  him  on 
to  conquest." 
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She  knew  that  Jeanne  had  fled  from 
Vidonze,  and  she  thought  that  possibly 
the  girl  cared  for  Edmond  Dupuis;  but 
this  last  had  not  been  proved ;  and, 
moreover,  EHse  felt  that  the  owner 
of  that  face  would  never  yield  to  her 
love  for  another  woman's  husband;  still 
Jeanne  would  not  have  hung  over  those 
views  as  she  had  done,  if  she  had  not 
felt  some  special  interest  in  them.  A 
chink  of  light  at  last — and  she  started 
as  it  flashed  into  her  dark,  scheming 
brain. 

It  was  possible  that  Jeanne  had 
never  heard  of  Edmond's  marriage  with 
Pauline. 

"Why  should  I  not  find  her  out,  and 
tell  her  that  Dupuis  and  his  wife  are  here, 
and  that  she  runs  the  risk  of  meeting 
Vidonze  any  day  ?" 

A  smile  spread  over  her  sombre  face. 
But  Elise  Herkenne  was  not  a  woman  to 
act  on  impulse.      She  examined  this  idea 
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carefully,  and  she  found  that  only  the  first 
side  of  it  promised  help.  As  she  turned 
it  round  she  saw  that  it  was  possible  that 
Jeanne  did  not  love  Edraond  Dupuis, 
that  she  knew  of  his  marriage,  and  also  ot 
his  presence  in  Dinant ;  again,  if  she  did 
love  him,  and  shrank  from  the  risk  of 
meeting  him,  the  very  fear  of  herself  might 
make  her  think  of  marriage,  and  in  this 
case  Antoine  Yidonze  would  have  as  good 
a  chance  as  anyone  else — perhaps  a  better 
one. 

^^Yes,"  said  Elise,  thoughtfully,  "she 
is  more  likely  to  keep  single  if  she  does 
not  learn  Dupuis  is  married ;  and  while 
Antoine  is  watching  for  her  beside  the 
Ambl^ve,  he  will  not  dream  of  her  presence 
here." 

There  was  certain  risk  if  Yidonze  came  to 
Dinant ;  but  this  must  be  endured.  If 
matters  were  as  she  hoped  with  Jeanne, 
she  would  avoid  Antoine  as  much  as  ever, 
even  if   they  met,  and  she  then  learned 
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from  him  the  fact  of  Edmond's  marriage. 
Elise  smiled  as  she  pictured  the  savage 
exultation  with  which  the  news  would 
be  told ;  this  would  destroy  the  photo- 
grapher's own  hopes  with  Jeanne. 

''  He  loves  her  too  much  to  be  prudent," 
she  thought,  "  and  in  such  a  moment  he 
would  destroy  all  chance  of  success;  no 
man  who  really  loves  was  ever  wise  in  his 
way  of  telling  his  love — seldom  wise  in 
it  at  all.  Blind  fools  !"  her  lips  curled  and 
quivered  with  furious  contempt,  "  they 
lavish  treasures  on  blocks  of  marble, 
and  leave  warm    hearts  to  die  of  thirst." 

But  her  passion  exhausted  her ;  she  sat 
down  again,  and  deliberately  calmed  her- 
self, till  she  felt  quiet  enough  to  think 
again. 

"  I  am  much  where  I  began,"  she 
thought,  *'  except  that  I  see  less  risk 
than  I  saw  before  in  Antoine's  coming 
here.  Yes — he  must  come.  I  must  and 
will    see    him.     Why    should    I    go    on 
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longing  like  a  silly  school-girl,  when  I 
feel  able  to  make  things  happen  as  I 
choose  ?" 

And  yet  the  greatest  risk  had  hap- 
pened, and  she  had  not  dreamed  of 
it.  It  was  strange  that  this  keen- 
sighted  woman  never  once  thought  of 
the  risk  there  might  be  in  the  meet- 
ing of  Pauline  Dupuis  and  Jeanne 
Lahaye. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Pauline's  confidence. 


TT  was  a  brilliant  morning,  the  wind  was 
-^  south-west,  and  a  few  detached,  fleecy 
clouds  moved  now  and  then  across  the 
clear  blue  as  if  they  were  restless  and 
did  not  enjoy  the  sunshine  as  all  nature 
below  them  did.  By  midday  these  discon- 
tented clouds  had  called  others  to  their 
council,  and  had  so  overspread  the  blue 
that  now  and  then  the  sun  himself 
was  veiled  by  their  restless  and  ruffled 
presence,  and  gave  a  pale,  watery  light 
instead  of  the  warm  gold  of  the   earlier 


morning. 
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MoDsieur  Eugene  had  been  more  than 
usually  absent  at  breakfast ;  but  when 
Jeanne  asked  him  if  he  wanted  her,  or  if 
he  had  any  commissions  for  her,  he 
looked  out  of  window  before  he  an- 
swered. 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  the 
Hospice  to-day,  my  child.  We  shall  have 
rain  before  long." 

Jeanne  was  surprised.  She  had  put  the 
question  as  a  matter  of  form,  for  Monsieur 
Eugene  never  interfered  with  her  plans  ; 
usually  he  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in 
his  dreams  of  music  to  appear  interested 
in  the  small  affairs  of  life. 

"  I  do  not  mind  rain  much,"  she  said ; 
"  perhaps   the   sky   may     clear    before    I 

go." 

He  gave  her  a  timid,  wistful  look.  He 
was  far  less  reserved  with  Jeanne  as  re- 
garded music  than  he  had  been  with  his 
sister.  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  had  been 
an  accomplished  musician,  and  had  visited 
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cities  where  the  best  music  is  to  be  heard  ; 
and  the  nervous  dreamer  had  often  feared  to 
ask  her  to  listen  to  his  somewhat  crude 
creations;  but  this  simple  Jeanne  knew 
nothing  of  music  as  a  science,  though  she 
adored  its  sound,  and  she  loved  to  listen  to 
the  invalid  as  he  sat  improvising  in  the 
summer  evenings.  The  girl  loved  to  watch 
him  too.  His  withered  face  glowed, 
and  his  pale  eyes  grew  dark  and  lumin- 
ous, as  he  spoke  out  his  thoughts  in  music, 
carried  out  of  his  usual  shyness  by  some 
irresistible  force. 

As  Jeanne  watched  and  thought,  the 
idea  came  to  her  that  he  must  be  by 
nature  garrulous,  and  that  the  words  in 
which  he  could  have  revealed  his  feel- 
ings, checked  from  utterance  by  an 
invincible  timidity,  burst  into  life  in 
music.  She  worshipped  this  almost 
hidden  gift  with  a  sort  of  tender  rever- 
ence, and  she  had  learned  to  inter- 
pret his  wishes  almost  at  once,  and  thus 
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saved  Inrn  the   need   of  effort,  wbich   she 
knew  would  be  painful. 

"  There  is  something  you  wish,"  she 
said,  lovingly  ;  ''  what  is  it,  dear  uncle?" 

He  smiled  kindly  at  her. 

"  I  am  always  selfish  to  you,  my  Jeanne. 
Yes,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  something  that 
has  come  to  me  this  morning,  and  that 
I  fear  to  lose." 

His  withered  face  was  very  sweet  with 
a  beseeching  expression  as  he  looked  at 
Jeanne. 

She  rose  up,  patted  his  shoulder,  and 
then  led  the  way  to  his  study,  and  took  her 
usual  seat  beside  the  piano. 

He  began,  at  first  in  a  mournful  strain 
with  a  sweet  undertone,  sounding  now  and 
then  as  if  in  protest ;  but  as  it  went  on 
the  music  became  so  pathetic  that  Jeanne 
was  moved  to  tears.  She  almost  laughed 
at  herself,  it  seemed  so  foolish,  but  her 
heart,  which  had  felt  so  bright  and  light 
in    the    sunshine,    had    grown    suddenly 
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heavy ;  she  had  no  power  against  this 
sudden  depression,  or  against  the  tears 
that  stole  down  her  cheeks.  But  the 
music  changed;  it  was  still  sad,  but  no 
longer  pathetic,  there  was  anguish,  almost 
a  moan,  in  it,  like  the  wind  careering  over  a 
bleak  moor.  The  strain  grew  wilder,  and 
more  weird,  charged  as  with  a  passionate 
despair,  till  the  human  element  seemed  to 
die  out,  and  a  mad  turbulence  hurried  on 
the  wasted  fingers  with  vehement  energy. 
Jeanne's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Monsieur 
Eugene,  there  was  no  shrinking  timidity  in 
his  face  now.  The  power  of  his  gift  shone 
out  triumphant,  his  eyes  were  brilliant  and 
fearless  ;  it  was  as  if  some  hidden  treasure 
cave  had  suddenly  burst  open  at  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  spell. 

"  If  others  could  only  see  him  like  this," 
the  girl  thought,  how  diff*erently  they 
would  think  of  him  !  but  she  looked  sad- 
She  knew  that  directly  he  ceased  playing 
his    timid,    absent    manner    would    close 
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over  Monsieur  Eugene;  and  that  prob- 
ably he  would  remain  in  his  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  with  so  distress- 
ing a  nervous  head-ache  that  he  could 
not  bear  even  her  presence  beside  him. 
Presently  the  rapid  fingers  slackened, 
and  then  came  a  hurried  strain  with  a 
sobbing  undertone  as  if  the  sorrow  lay 
quieted,  but  not  quenched.  Then  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and  gave  Jeanne  a  bright,  ap- 
pealing look. 

''  It  is  beautiful.  Ah,  if  you  could  only 
write  it,  it  would  make  you  ever  so  famous," 
she  said,  warmly. 

He  flushed  a  little. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  fame,  dear  child  ;  but 
I  wish  I  could  write  it  if  you  think  it 
would  give  pleasure  to  others-  I  will 
try,  yes,  I  should  be  glad,  it  would  be 
my  way  of  giving  pleasure;  I  have 
no  other."  He  stole  a  little  shame- 
faced look  at  her,  and  then  he  turned 
away. 
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Jeanne  was  deeply  touched,  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  alluded  to  his  own 
shyness,  though  he  had  more  than  once 
betrayed  a  consciousness  of  it.  She  took 
his  hand  and  kissed  it. 
.  "  Thank  you,  dear  uncle,  you  have  given 
me  so  much  happiness  ;"  as  she  looked  at 
him  she  was  shocked  to  see  how  pale 
he  grew,  and  how  exhausted  he  looked. 
"  You  will  lie  down  now,  will  you  not  ?" 
she  said. 

He  did  not  answer,  tears  were  running 
down  his  withered  cheeks ;  he  was  utterly 
worn  out;  and  when  Jeanne  hurried  away 
and  sent  his  man  to  him,  he  let  himself  be 
put  on  a  sofa  like  a  child,  and  he  soon  fell 
asleep. 

The  sky  had  cleared  again  while  Jeanne 
sat  listening;  and  she  started  for  the 
Hospice.  The  sun  was  shining  when  she 
began  her  walk,  but  she  could  not  shake 
off  the  weird  influence  of  the  music;  she 
felt  out  of  tune  with  the  sunshine ;  and  when 
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she  drew  near  the  suburb  of  St.  Medard, 
at  one  end  of  which  the  Hospice  stands, 
and  clouds  once  more  obscured  all 
brightness,  they  seemed  more  in  keep- 
ing with  her  feelings.  Monsieur  Eugene's 
music  had  often  made  her  sad,  but 
this  was  scarcely  sadness  to-day,  it  was 
a  chill  of  fear,  a  sensation  that  some 
unseen  cause  of  terror  lay  near  her — nay, 
Jeanne  felt  as  if  it  were  gradually  ap- 
proaching her  with  silent,  stealing 
steps. 

But  the  sight  of  Sister  Sophie,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  grass-grown  avenue, 
with  her  jingling  bunch  of  keys  and  her 
face  a  perfect  sunbeam  as  she  recognised 
her  visitor,  swept  away  the  cloud  from 
Jeanne's  spirits  as  a  broom  clears  away  a 
noisome  cobweb. 

''Welcome  many  times,  my  dear  young 
lady.  I  had  but  just  let  in  our  other 
sweet  angel,  Madame  Pauline,  and  before 
I  leave  the  gate  I  see  you  coming  also. 
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It  is  a  fortunate  day  for  us,  and  for 
all  our  poor  people  when  you  two 
come." 

"  How  are  they  all  ?"  said  Jeanne  ;  "  as 
well  as  when  I  was  last  here,  I  hope  ?" 

Sister  Sophie  shook  her  head. 

*'  I  will  not  croak,  it  is  better  to  leave 
that  to  the  ravens;  but" — she  went  on 
still  smiling — ''our  dear  Mother  Rosalie  has 
had  a  stroke,  and  she  will  not  be  here 
long." 

Jeanne  felt  saddened  again,  she  had 
grown  fond  of  good-natured,  gossiping 
Rosalie. 

"  Can  I  see  her  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  She 
cannot  speak,  but  she  knows  us,  and  a 
sight  of  your  sweet  face  will  do  her  good. 
What  a  difference  there  is  in  tastes  !  that 
sweet  Madame  Pauline  has  known  the  poor 
old  creature  longer  than  you  have,  but 
when  I  asked  her  to  come  and  see  her, 
she    said    she    dared    not,  she  had  never 
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seen  anyone  so  near  death  as  we  think 
dear  Rosalie  is." 

Jeanne  followed  in  silence;  but  when 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  they 
were  met  by  a  sister,  who  said  the  doctor 
was  with  her  patient,  and  that  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  see  visitors. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sister  Sophie,  "Made- 
moiselle will  have  the  goodness  to  talk  to 
some  of  her  other  friends — Ah  !"  She 
crossed  herself  devoutly  and  pointed  to 
the  window.  "  Did  you  see  the  light- 
ning. Mademoiselle,  and  look  how  dark  it 
grows !  I  fear  a  storm  hangs  over 
Dinant." 

She  pointed  to  the  window  in  the  gal- 
lery which  faced  the  river,  and  there  was 
a  livid  purple  cloud  hanging  over  the  cliff, 
behind  the  houses  of  Dinant ;  hanging  so 
low  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  burst  over 
the  town. 

"  Monsieur  Eugene  was  right,"  Jeanne 
said  to  herself. 
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The  cloud  spread  rapidly,  the  storm 
grew  worse,  and  ttie  metallic  glare  of 
the  lightning  gave  a  ghastly  bright- 
ness to  the  room  where  Jeanne  sat, 
talking  to  some  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Hospice,  the  thunder  crashed  so 
frightfully  that  the  house  seemed  to 
rock  to  and  fro.  As  the  blue  flame 
flashed  over  their  pale  faces,  some  of  the 
girls  shrieked,  and  others  crouched  beside 
Jeanne  and  hid  their  faces  in  her  lap.  She 
was  trying  to  soothe  and  re-assure  them, 
when  Sister  Sophie  came  in,  with  an  un- 
usually anxious  face. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !" — she  crossed  herself — 
"you  have  indeed  a  task.  Mademoiselle ; 
but  you  will  find  Madame  Pauline  in  the 
parlour;  the  storm  has  frightened  her 
sadly ;  and  when  I  said  that  you  were 
here,  she  begged  that  you  would  come 
to  her." 

Jeanne  would  have  liked  to  stay  with 
the    frightened     girls,     but     the      sister 
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held    the    door     open    for    her    to    pass 
out 

The  whitewashed  parlour  was  bare  of 
all  ornaments  but  a  crucifix.  PauKne, 
sat  crouched  in  a  high -backed  chair,  her 
eyes  covered  with  her  hands ;  but,  when 
the  door  opened,  she  started  up.  At  the 
sight  of  Jeanne,  she  ran  forward  and 
clasped  her  arms  round  her  in  agony  of 
terror.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  only  a 
burst  of  hysterical  sobbing  came. 

Jeanne  was  touched.  She  passed  her 
arm  lovingly  round  the  clinging  girl,  and 
tried  to  soothe  her  terror. 

"  It  will  soon  be  over,"  she  said ; 
*'  come  and  sit  down.  I  am  sorry  you 
were  left  alone.'* 

Pauline  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  stole 
an  ashamed  look  at  Jeanne. 

"Ah,  you  will  think  me  such  a  miser- 
able coward,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  I 
dared  not  go  among  the  girls ;  I  feared 
they    would     laugh    at    me.     I    was    so 
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frightened  when  I  saw  the  lightning  that 
I  ran  away  and  covered  up  my  face ; 
but  I  could  not  shut  out  the  thunder. 
Oh,  it  is  terrible!  Ah,  mon  Dieu T'  she 
cried  out,  as  the  lightning  flashed  into 
the  room,  and  the  thunder  bellowed 
among  the  hills. 

Jeanne  stood  beside  her,  holding 
her  hands,  and  now  and  then  trying 
to  quiet  her;  but  even  when,  after  a 
while,  the  violence  of  the  storm  lessened, 
Pauline  shuddered  as  if  she  still  heard 
it. 

"  My  husband  would  be  so  vexed,"  she 
sobbed,  and  she  looked  up  at  Jeanne  as  if 
she  were  a  superior  being.  "  He  says  I 
am  so  silly  to  be  frightened ;  but  what 
can  one  do  when  one  cannot  help  it?" 
she  gave  a  faint  smile. 

Her  eyes  looked  imploring,  and  so  sweet 
that  Jeanne  thought  the  husband  could 
not  be  really  hard  in  judging  this  tender, 
clinging  creature. 
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'Tear  in  a  storm  is  a  question  of  tem- 
perament, I  suppose.  It  is  hard  to  be  angry 
with  anyone  about  it,"  said  Jeanne ;  "  some 
of  those  poor  girls  were  sadly  alarmed." 

Pauline  gave  her  a  timid,  grateful 
look.  She  drew  her  chair  closer  to 
Jeanne's,  and  softly  stroked  the  back  of 
her  hand. 

*'  You  were  not  afraid.  Ah,  I  wish 
I  were  like  you.  I  don't  fancy  you 
ever  feel  silly — there  again  !  "  She  trem- 
bled violently  as  a  louder  peal  once  more 
shook  the  house.  "  You  did  not  even 
shudder." 

"  My  nerves  are  stronger  than  yours, 
that  is  all,"  Jeanne  said,  "  and  I  have 
very  good  health." 

"  But,  surely," — Pauline  clasped  her 
hands  tightly  over  Jeanne's — ''  you  feel 
some  fear  ?  " 

Jeanne  smiled.  "  I  feel  awe,  but  1 
do  not  much  know  how  I  feel,"    she  said. 

Pauhne  shook  her  head.     She  had  mas- 

VOL.   III.  D 
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tered  her  sobs,  but  she  still  looked  white 
and  scared. 

"Ah,  you  are  not  married.  If  you  had 
to  be  always  trying  to  please  your  hus- 
band, you  would  know  too  much  about 
your  own  feelings,"  she  said,  sadly. 

Jeanne  was  startled,  almost  shocked. 
She  sat  silent ;  she  wished  the  storm 
would  cease. 

Pauline's  eyes  grew  large  as  they  gazed 
at  her  new  friend. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  must  despise  me," 
she  said  ;  "  you  are  wise,  like  my  husband. 
You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  long  to  be 
different  from  what  you  are,  so  that  you  may 
please  another  person ;  but  J  cannot  help 
being  weak  and  silly,  though  I  hate  to  be 
so." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
and  sat  crying  silently,  while  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  agitation  she 
had  gone  through. 

Jeanne    was    troubled.      She    did    not 
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know    what   to    say,    but    her    sympathy 
helped  her. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  you  silly,"  she 
said,  gently.  *'  The  storm  has  been  very 
awful,  and  it  was  worse  for  you  than  for 
us  others,  because  you  were  alone." 

Pauline  gave  her  hand  a  grateful  squeeze, 
and  then,  as  if  she  feared  either  that 
Jeanne  would  refuse  to  listen,  or  that  the 
precious  opportunity  would  be  snatched 
from  her,  she  talked  on  in  a  hurried,  ex- 
cited voice. 

"  I  love  the  storm  now,  for  it  has 
brought  you  to  my  help.  I  must  open 
my  heart  to  you.  Ever  since  I  saw  you 
I  have  felt  that  you  are  the  help  I  want. 
I  cannot  explain  it ;  I  do  not  understand 
it  myself.  Yes,  yes," — for  Jeanne  was  try- 
ing to  speak — "  that  is  why  I  cannot  bear 
you  to  despise  me ;  because  then  you  will 
not  be  my  friend,  and  yet  you  would  if  you 
knew  the  joy  it  was  to  me  to  see  you  come 
in  just  now." 

D    2 
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She  paused,  and  looked  up  beseechingly 
at  Jeanne;  her  dark  eyes  full  of  emotion  and 
a  bright}  spot  of  excitement  on  each 
pale  cheek. 

It  seemed  to  Jeanne  that  all  this  was 
over-strained  and  unreal.  She  felt 
strangely  drawn  to  like  this  pretty  little 
nervous,  loving  creature ;  but  it  was 
absurd  to  imagine  that  she,  a  mere 
stranger,  could  help  her. 

"  Will  you  be  my  friend,  and  will  you 
come  and  see  me  ?"  said  PauHne,  timidly, 
for  this  silence  discouraged  her. 

Jeanne  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"You  are  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said, 
"I  shall  much  like  to  go  and  see  you 
some  day  if  you  will  tell  me  where  yon 
live." 

"Will  you  come  with  me  to-day?" 
said  Pauline  eagerly. 

Jeanne  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  to-day,  thank  you ;  I  must  go 
home  directly  it  leaves  off  raining,  for  my 
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uncle  is  an  invalid,  and  this  sfconn  has 
no  doubt  alarmed  him,  and  I  am  anxions 
at  being  so  long  away  from  him." 

"  When  will  you  come  here  again  ?" 

"  That  must  also  depend  on  my  uncle's 
health ;  in  any  case  I  cannot  come  till 
Saturday." 

'^  And  this  is  Tuesday."  PauUne  gave  a 
deep  sigh.  ''Very  well,  then  on  Saturday 
you  will  come  home  with  me.  I  wish 
you  could  have  come  to  day,  you  would 
have  saved  me  some  unhappiness."  Her 
voice  was  so  plaintive  that  Jeanne  was 
troubled. 

'•  What  could  I  have  done  ?" 

Pauline  clasped  her  own  small  hands 
nervously,  and  bit  her  lip. 

"  It  seems  strange  to  tell  you,  so  sud- 
denly, and  yet  you  cannot  help  me 
unless  you  know  my  trouble.  I  am  not 
happy ;  I  fear  my — my  husband  has 
left  off  loving  me,  and  I  know  it  is 
my   fault,  and  oh  " — she  broke   down   in 
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sudden  bitter  weeping — *'  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do." 

Jeanne  was  sadly  perplexed. 

"There  is  always  one's  priest  to  con- 
sult," she  said  shyly. 

Pauline  darted  a  quick  glance  at  her,  and 
then  she  reddened. 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  told  you  it  was  my  fault — I 
have  given  up  old-fashioned  ways,  and  now 
I  cannot  go  back  to  them — not  just  yet. 
Tell  me — I  know  you  can  tell  me  if  you 
choose — how  shall  I  win  my  husband 
back?" 

Her  vehemence  acted  upon  Jeanne,  and 
she  felt  interested  in  this  strange  confidence, 
even  while  she  shrank  from  it  with  a  kind 
of  repulsion. 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  I  can  help 
you  ?  I  have  never  been  married." 

Pauline  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
forlorn  jealousy. 

"  I  beheve  I  am  going  to  say  something 
foolish — dangerous ;  but  you  are  not  like 
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other  women,  I  can  see  in  your  face  that 
you  will  not  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is 
because  I  feel  that  you  are  just  the  sort  of 
girl  that  my  husband  would  love  ;  just  the 
sort  of  wife  that  I  ought  to  be,  that  makes 
me  know  you  can  advise  and  help  me.  Ah, 
I  know  it  too  well." 

A  strange  cold  air  seemed  to  pass  over 
Jeanne ;  for  a  moment  she  felt  strongly 
repelled  ;  and  then  came  the  thought  of 
Edmond,  with  the  gladness  that  always 
warmed  her  heart.  It  doubled  her  pity 
for  this  poor  little  unloved  wife. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  she  said,  ''  that  it  is  not 
your  fancy  ?  I  have  heard  that  men  show 
their  feelings  less  than  women  do  ;  and 
they  may  be  loving,  though  outwardly 
they  are  cold." 

"  Ah,"  PauUne  hung  her  head,  "  I 
see  you  think  I  am  a  fond,  exacting  httle 
creature,  always  teasing  for  affection; 
but  indeed,  indeed,  you  are  wrong.  I 
have  tried  to   bear    this    change  in    him 
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in  silence,  till  my  heart  can  no  longer 
rest." 

"  Have  you  no  mother,  who — "  then 
checking  herself,  Jeanne  said,  ''  No,  you 
are  right.  I  believe  it  is  better  for  your 
husband's  sake  to  tell  your  trouble 
to  a  stranger ;  but  what  you  have 
told  me  makes  me  feel  hardly  towards 
him." 

"Then  you  must  not;  he  is  so  good,  so 
faithful,  so  very  kind.  If  I  were  only  wise 
and  knew  how  to  manage  him  he  would 
love  me,  and  I  believe  you  can  help  me  to 
be  what  he  wants.  When  you  have  seen 
us  together  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to 
advise — "  this  was  in  answer  to  Jeanne's 
look  of  perplexity;  ''but  you  can  tell  me 
this  :  Should  I  leave  him  alone  when  he 
is  silent  and  dull,  or  should  I  try  to  rouse 
him  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  impossible,"  said 
Jeanne,  ''  that  I,  who  am  so  young 
and  inexperienced   in   such  a  matter,  can 
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advise  you.  Surely  you  must  be  the 
best  judge  how  to  deal  with  your  own 
husband." 

Pauline's  hands  trembled  with  vexa- 
tion. 

"I  tell  you  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of 
ways  to  please  him,"  she  said,  "  and  all 
fail,  and  now  I  have  grown  so  nervous 
that  I  always  say  and  do  wrong  thmgs. 
You  can  at  least  say  what  you  would  do 
yourself." 

Jeanne  stood  musing.  Just  then  the 
clouds  cleared,  and  the  sun  shone  out  once 
more.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to  go  back 
to  Monsieur  Eugene. 

"  I  think"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  should 
just  simply  be  myself,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  God ;  it  may  be  a  trial  sent 
to  you  to  bear  as  well  as  you  can ;  but 
it  must  be  very  hard  to  bear,  dear." 
She  took  Pauline's  hand  and  kissed  her. 
'*  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  come  on  Saturday.  Shall  I  come 
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to  the  Hospice  at  two  o'clock?  for  I  live 
some  way  from  Dinant.  I  will  say  au 
revoir,  not  goodbye." 

Pauline  was  crying  so  much  that 
she  could  only  whisper  her  thanks  and 
let  Jeanne  go  away  alone,  and  as  the 
girl  went  out  into  the  bright  sunshine 
her  heart  ached  for  the  poor  little 
woman.  Oh,  how  petty  her  own  trial 
in  these  months  of  separation  from 
Edmond  seemed  compared  with  that  of 
this  unloved  wife  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TROUBLED. 

"pAULINE  was  ashamed  to  let  her  red 
-*-       eyes  be  seen  by  Sister  Sophie. 

"  She  will  think  it  was  all  fear  of  the 
thunder,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  long 
after  Jeanne  left  her  she  sat  by  the  open 
window,  hoping  that  the  fresh  air  would 
remove  the  tell-tale  traces  of  her  agita- 
tion. She  felt  relieved — happier  even. 
She  could  scarcely  tell  why,  for  the  only 
advice  her  new  friend  had  offered  seemed 
to  Pauline  useless. 

"  She  does  not  understand,"  she  said, 
sadly.     "  People   always  judge  by   them- 
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selves  when  they  advise,  and  I  am  quite 
different  from  her.  1  have  no  special  self. 
I  have  all  my  life  been  trying  to  be  what 
other  people  wished  me  to  be.  I  don't 
know  what  my  own  self  is."  She  smiled, 
but  she  still  looked  miserable.  *'  I  sup- 
pose I  am  like  the  creature  Edmond  and 
his  cousin  were  talking  about,  which  turns 
the  colour  of  that  which  comes  near 
it.  No,  I  can  only  try  to  please  Edmond, 
and  I  suppose  this  will  go  on  till  I 
die." 

And  yet  she  felt  a  new  hope  under  her 
despondency.  Perhaps  it  was  the  near 
prospect  of  Jeanne's  visit ;  perhaps  it 
was  the  mere  relief  of  having  poured 
out  her  pent  up  sorrow;  but  when  at 
last  she  went  away,  she  smiled  cheer- 
fully at  Sister  Sophie,  and  laughed  at 
the  remembrance  of  her  own  fears  of  the 
storm. 

"  I   will  behave  better  next  time,"  she 
said,    kissing     Sister     Sophie     on     both 
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cheeks.  '*  Au  revoir  till  Saturday,  my 
sister." 

Pauline  looked  up  at  the  sky ;  how- 
late  it  was !  The  clouds  had  cleared 
away,  and  the  sun  was  setting  behind 
the  grey  crags,  leaving  a  flood  of  rose 
colour  over  the  grey-green  river. 
Edmond  would  be  coming  back  from 
Anseremme,  unless  he  was  staying  to 
study  the  sunset.  A  sudden  pang  seized 
Pauline.  Suppose  he  had  reached  home 
already,  while  she  had  sat  thinking  only 
of  herself ! 

She  hurried  forward,  forgetting  that 
she  had  dreaded  the  meeting  with  her 
husband,  for  Edmond's  coldness  dur- 
ing these  last  days  had  been  more  than 
she  could  bear,  and  this  morning  she  had 
asked  him  if  he  were  vexed  with  her. 
She  had  not  ventured  to  do  this  since  the 
day  at  Rimay,  when  her  appeal  had  made 
him  speak  so  angrily.  This  morning  he 
had  not  been  angry,  he  had  been  worse 
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than  angry  Pauline  thought;  he  had 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  No, 
but  I  shall  be  angry  if  you  talk  such 
nonsense,"  and  then  he  had  snatched  up 
his  hat,  and  had  gone  out  without  even 
a  nod  of  good-bye. 

Pauline  had  spent  her  morning  in 
feeling  wretched;  and  then,  when 
she  reached  the  Hospice  where  she 
usually  found  soothing  and  a  change  of 
ideas,  the  thunder-storm  had  jangled  her 
unstrung  nerves,  and  left  her  helpless. 
But  the  memory  of  Jeanne  came  like  a 
screen  between  her  and  her  morning 
misery.  The  thought  of  her — so  young 
and  yet  so  full  of  sj^mpathy,  and  full  also 
of  that  outward  calmness  which  seems 
so  sheltering  to  a  weak,  clinging  nature — 
healed  Pauline's  wounded  spirit. 

When  she  reached  home  Valerie  was 
standing  at  the  door,  chatting  with  a  man 
in  a  blouse  who  was  chopping  faggots 
in  the  streets. 
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"  The  master  is  not  home  yet."  Valerie 
stood  aside  for  her  mistress  to  pass ;  slae 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  her  gossip  till 
it  was  ended  at  this  leisureful  time  of  day. 
"  Madame  has  been  caught  in  the  storm, 
she  is  very  late,  however — very  late,"  she 
added,  in  a  reproving  tone,  as  Pauline 
came  into  the  passage. 

Some  of  Pauline's  weakness  came  from 
her  having  been  over-drilled  ;  she  had  been 
a  mere  creature  of  the  routine  of  others, 
and   Edmond  was  often    wearied    by  her 
questions  as    to  how   she    should  employ 
her  time  in  his  absence.     Perhaps  nothing 
is  so  useful  when  one  has  lived  in  a  groove 
as    to   be    flung  out    of  it.      Pauline   had 
always  come  in  at  the  same  hour,  and  now 
she  found   herself  out  beyond  the  time  of 
Edmond's  return — beyond   the   usual  sup- 
per hour.      Why    should   she   not  go    and 
meet  Edmond  ? — and  then  came  the  usual 
thought,    would  he   like  it  ?     But  to-day, 
instead  of  standing  perplexed,  half-crying 
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in  fretful,  feverish  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  would  think  it  right,  her  thoughts  went 
back  to  Jeanne's  words,  to  the  advice 
which  at  the  time  had  sounded  so  im- 
practicable— "  '  I  should  be  myself,'  Yes, 
she  is  right,"  Pauhne  said ;  and  then 
after  a  minute's  pause  on  the  landing,  she 
came  downstairs  again,  and  started  on  the 
way  to  Anseremme. 

The  rose  tint  was  fading,  and  a  pale 
yellow  mingled  with  the  grey  water;  the 
cliffs  were  a  deep,  dark  grey,  and  against 
the  trees  that  were  now  massed  in  a 
uniform  olive  tint,  the  fast  dying  light 
gave  an  almost  weird  tone  to  the  hue 
of  the  river  as  it  swept  away  in  a  broad 
curve  from  the  bridge  where  the  Lesse 
joined  it.  But  long  before  Pauline  reached 
the  bridge  or  the  tall,  dark  rocks  that 
guard  the  road  and  make  a  grim  portal  to 
this  outlet  from  Dinant,  she  saw  her 
husband  coming  towards  her.  He  was 
walking    slowly,    and    she    saw   that    he 
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seemed  laden ;  be  often  left  his  easel 
and  his  canvas  at  Anseremme,  but  to-day 
he  was  carrying  both.  She  forgot  to  be 
shy  in  her  impulse  to  help  him,  and  she 
hurried  forward  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
with  a  glow  on  her  cheeks. 

"  You  here !"  Edmond  said,  in  a  sur- 
prised voice.  ''  No,  no,  these  are  too 
heavy  for  you.  You  may  take  the  camp- 
stool  if  you  like.  Why  did  you  come  ?" 
he  added. 

Pauline  felt  nervous  again ;  but  she  was 
eager  to  tell  her  story. 

"  I  must  tell  you  I  have  had  an 
adventure,"  she  said.  ''  I  came  home 
only  a  short  time  ago.  I  was  at  the 
Hospice  during  the  thunder  storm. 
You  were  not  out  in  it,  were  you, 
darling  ?"  She  felt  the  coat-sleeve  nearest 
her. 

"No,"  he  said,  kindly;  "I  took  my 
picture  into  shelter,  so  I  escaped  the  rain  ; 
but  I  hoped,  little  one,  you  would  not  have 
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gone  out  when  the  sky  looked  so  threat- 
ening ;  and  thunder  frightens  you,  I 
know." 

PauUne's  heart  seemed  to  leap  with 
joy.  He  did  think  of  her  then,  and  care 
for  her  safety;  she  felt  very  happy. 
Formerly  she  would  have  thanked  him 
effusively,  but  now  she  checked  her- 
self. 

''  Yes,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  was  very 
much  frightened ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  have  borne  it  much 
longer;  but  Jeanne  was  with  me  and 
did  me  good." 

Edmond  started,  but  he  turned  away 
his  face. 

*'  Who  was  with  you?"  His  sharp  tone 
frightened  her.  '*Whom  are  you  talking 
about?"  he  said,  irritably. 

"  My  new  friend  whom  I  meet  at  the 
Hospice ;  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  her  ; 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne." 

''  But  you  called  her — something  else." 
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He  could  not  say  the  word  Jeanne  to  his 
wife,  but  he  waited  in  intense  suspense  for 
her  answer. 

"  Yes,  she  is  Jeanne.  Do  you  not  re- 
member I  told  you  about  her  ?  I  said  she 
was  just  the  woman  you  would  admire 
— tall  and  full  of  dignity,  so  quiet,  and 
her  face  so  pale  and  noble,  and  yet  with 
such  loving  brown  eyes.  What  is  it, 
darling?"  she  cried,  in  alarm,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  Edmond  gasped 
and  shivered  as  if  he  felt  sudden 
pain. 

^'  Nothing,  nothing — only  one  of  these 
foolish  stones  hurt  my  foot." 

Pauline  was  too  full  of  her  story  to  be 
very  observing. 

"  Well,  do  you  know — you  will  hardly 
believe  it — but  she  really  cares  for  me, 
and  she  is  coming  to  see  us  on  Saturday." 
She  waited,  but  he  did  not  speak.  "  Well, 
what  do  you  say  ?  You  said  I  might  ask 
her,  Edmond." 
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There  was  a  fretful  sound  in  her  voice 
that  roused  him.  He  turned  round  and 
looked  at  Pauline.  Good  Heavens  !  what 
a  fool  he  was  to  dream  of  such  a  chance  ! 
Was  it  likely  or  possible  that  anything 
so  fortuitous  could  possibly  happen  as  a 
friendship  between  his  wife  and  Jeanne 
Lahaye  ?  Why,  Jeanne  was  as  common  a 
name  as  could  be  met  with ;  and  how 
could  he  trust  to  Pauline's  descrip- 
tion ? 

But  his  wife's  appealing  eyes  told  him 
she  must  be  answered. 

"Yes,  of  course,  why  should  she  not 
come  ?  it  will  be  less  lonely  for  you  if  she 
comes  and  sits  with  you." 

''  Ah,  but  I  want  you  to  see  her,"  and 
yet  as  she  said  the  words  a  keen  pang  of 
jealousy  stirred  in  Pauline.  Suppose 
Jeanne  was  really  a  woman  that  Edmond 
would  admire,  was  she  quite  wise  in 
bringing  them  together;  just  now,  when 
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lier   own  hold  over  her  husband  seemed 
to  have  slackened  ? 

"  That  must  be  as  it  happens ;  "  he 
spoke  carelessly,  but  he  felt  sure  that  he 
should  not  try  to  see  this  new  friend  of  his 
wife's. 

Pauline  was  as  happy  as  a  bird.  Ed- 
mond  was  not  displeased,  and  she  felt  sure 
that  when  he  did  see  Jeanne  he  would  like 
her  ;  and  meantime — ah,  meantime — her 
new  friend  would  teach  her  all  she  wanted 
to  know,  and  she  would  begin  life  over 
again.  She  prattled  on  as  she  walked 
beside  Edmond,  without  noticing  his 
utter  silence,  till  they  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  street. 

''  I  am  going  in  here  "  he  said — they 
were  passing  a  saddler's — "  to  get  my 
camp-stool  mended.  1  will  be  in  by  the 
time  supper  is  ready." 

Valerie  was  still  at  the  door,  and  she 
noted  the  change  in  her  mistress's  face. 
She    had    been    lately    in    trouble    about 
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Pauline ;  now  she  supposed  Monsieur 
Dupuis  had  been  pleased  because  his  wife 
went  to  meet  him. 

''  She  spoiled  him  to  begin  with,"  the 
sharp-ejed  servant  said,  '^  and  now  he's  got 
tired  of  it."  However,  she  decided  that 
they  had  "  made  it  up  "  this  evening,  or 
Madame  Dupuis  would  not  have  looked  so 
gay  or  run  upstairs  so  lightly. 

"  She  and  Madamoiselle  Elise  do  not 
have  so  much  to  say  to  one  another  as 
they  had,"  Valerie  thought,  and  the  idea 
was  pleasant.  She  could  not  make  Yi- 
donze's  housekeeper  out,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Mademoiselle  was  hardly  good 
enough  company  for  her  young  lady,  as 
she  still  called  Pauline. 

But  Pauline's  gaiety  was  soon  checked ; 
Edmond  was  silent  all  supper-time.  As 
soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  and  he  had  ht 
his  cigar,  he  took  up  a  book  which  lay 
on  Pauline's  work-table,  and  began  to 
read. 
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She  felt  chilled  and  disappointed,  but 
she  strove  hard  against  the  fretfulness 
which  had  so  often  driven  Edrnond  away 
from  her  when  one  of  these  silent  fits 
possessed  him.  She  began  to  knit,  glan- 
cing every  now  and  then  at  her  husband 
to  see  if  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  his 
book. 

By  degrees  her  thoughts  strayed  to  her 
new  friend.  She  went  over  all  that 
Jeanne  had  said  to  her,  and  then  all  that 
she  had  gleaned  from  Sister  Sophie  about 
her  other  "  angel,"  as  the  Sister  called 
her.  It  was  a  delicious  reverie,  with  hope 
at  the  end  of  it;  for  might  she  not  now 
count  on  frequent  meetings  with  her 
friend  ?  All  at  once  her  thoughts  broke 
into  words. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  Edmond,  dearest, 
how  names  suit  people?  There  is  your 
cousin  at  Namur,  he  must  be  a  Jules ;  he 
could  not  be  anyone  else;  and  my  Jeanne 
is  quite  like  her  name,  she  looks  like  a 
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heroine — like  Jeanne  d'Albret — a  woman 
made  to  rule  others." 

Edmond  moved  uneasily.  He  had  made 
an  excuse  for  leaving  his  wife  at  the 
saddler's  to  escape  hearing  this  name  re- 
peated ;  he  longed  to  rush  away  and  walk 
for  miles,  so  that  he  might  try  to  quiet  the 
tumult  Pauline's  talk  had  raised,  but  he 
could  not  do  this.  He  had  been  so 
particular  in  his  directions  about  the 
mending  of  his  camp-stool  that  the  good 
Dinantais  Monsieur  Freyr  smiled  and 
thought  Monsieur  Dupuis  was  making 
a  great  fuss  about  nothing.  Through 
supper  Edmond  had  felt  too  irritable 
to  talk,  and  now  he  had  not  been  read- 
ing, as  Pauline  thought ;  he  had  been 
schooling  himself  for  having  allowed 
an  absurd,  an  unreal  fancy  to  take  hold 
of  his  mind,  the  fancy  that  this 
might  be  Jeanne.  It  showed  that 
he  was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  that  his 
cousin  was  right  when  he  said  he  wanted 
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a  thorough  change.  Why  should  he  not 
take  Pauline  to  Italy  ?  One  of  his  fellow- 
artists  at  Anseremme  was  going  to  winter 
in  Rome  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  his 
mother  was  to  accompany  him.  It  would 
not  be  dull  for  Pauline  ;  he  could  leave 
her  with  this  lady  while  he  visited  Florence 
and  other  artist  haunts,  and  he  should  be 
free.  Free — his  heart  seemed  to  feel  hght 
at  the  prospect.  Somehow  it  had  seemed 
to  him  lately  that  away  from  Pauline  he 
might  indulge  in  thoughts  which  beside 
her  were  unlawful.  He  took  his  cigar 
from  his  mouth  and  closed  his  eyes,  while 
he  gazed  at  the  pictures  that  rose  before 
him.  He  saw  himself  travelling  alone, 
with  no  one  to  consider ;  free  to  go  and 
free  to  stay  where  he  pleased,  enjoying 
undreamed  of  beauties  of  art  and  nature ; 
for  it  would  be  possible,  he  thought,  to 
stay  in  Italy  till  summer  time.  Just 
then  Pauline's  words  roused  hiui,  but  he 
only  heard  distinctly  the  word  Jeanne. 
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"Eh,  what  do  you  say?  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  and  be  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
wakened. 

She  repeated  her  sentence. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  everyone 
to  his  taste.  I  do  not  admire  female 
rulers.  1  suppose  other  men  do  not 
either ;  you  generally  find  that  strong- 
minded  women  are  left  single,  little 
one." 

Pauline  rested  her 'cheek  in  one  little 
hand. 

"I  suppose  I  have  not  described  her  well," 
she  said,  pensively  ;  *'  but  I  am  sure  my 
Jeanne  is  just  the  woman  a  man  would  like 
to  marry.  She  is  strong — yes,  but  it  seems 
to  be  more  to  help  others  than  to  rule  them. 
My  idea  of  a  strong-minded  woman  is  more 
like — "  she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper 
— ''  Mademoiselle  Elise,  you  know.  Now 
my  Jeanne's  soft,  sweet  brown  eyes  could 
never  look  fierce,  and  she  has  lovely 
wavy  gold  brown    hair.     Oh,    if   she  did 
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not    look    so    clever    she    would   do  for  a 
Madonna !" 

Edmond  started,  and  then  let  his 
cio:ar  fall.  Bv  the  time  he  had 
picked  it  up  he  was  able  to  answer 
Pauline. 

''You  must  never  judge  by  the 
outside,  you  silly  child ;  why,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  most  wicked  heroine  in 
Shakespeare  had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes." 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Do  you  know 
that  it  is  very  late?  you  will  destroy  your 
eyes  if  you  sit  knitting  at  this  time  of 
night." 

"  Yes,  Edmond  dear,"  she  said  meekly, 
"  I  am  going  to  bed." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A    MEETING. 

'T^O  Jeanne's  real,  simple  nature,  early 
-*-  trained  by  the  rebuffs  of  Madame 
Delimoy  to  subdue  an  outward  show  of 
feeling,  Pauline's  passionate  outburst  had 
seemed  like  acting.  Such  utter  self- 
betrayal  had  evoked  no  real  sympathy 
from  Jeanne,  though  it  had  moved  her  to 
a  warm  pity  for  this  poor,  helpless  woman. 
But  now  relieved  from  the  shy  restraint 
which  such  an  attack  on  her  reserve 
had  created,  Jeanne's  deep  tenderness 
asserted  itself;  and  she  was  full  of  self- 
reproach. 
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"Dear  little  thing,"  she  said,  '*  how 
lovingly  and  unselfishly  she  spoke  of  her 
husband !  It  is  all  for  his  sake,  and  he 
must  be  worthless,  or  he  would  love  such  a 
pretty,  dainty  creature;  she  is  like  a  bit  of 
rare  china,  and  yet  so  animated,  not  like 
some  dolls  of  pretty  women  I  have  seen.  It 
was  like  my  gaucherie,''  she  laughed  at  her- 
self, '*to  be  cold  and  stiff;  because  I  could 
not  have  behaved  in  such  a  way  myself 
I  almost  fancied  it  wrong,  or  at  least 
strange,  in  her.  If  I  can  only  help  her  how 
glad  I  shall  be !  I  can  at  least  pray  for 
her." 

Pauline  would  have  been  gladdened  if 
she  had  seen  the  love  for  her  that  shone  in 
Jeanne's  eyes ;  but  she  was  soon  to  be 
banished  from  her  new  friend's  thoughts. 
For  sadness  greeted  Jeanne  when  she 
reached  home.  The  storm  had  brought 
on  a  convulsive  nervous  attack,  and  Mon- 
sieur Eugene  was  still  so  ill  that  the  doctor 
had  not  left  him. 
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Presently  the  doctor  came  out  of  the 
sick-room.  He  soothed  Jeanne's  alarm  by 
telling  her  there  was  no  danger,  only  that 
Monsieur  Eugene  must  be  kept  very  quiet, 
and  he  must  not  travel  as  soon  as  he  had 
intended ;  he  also  wished  him  to  try  a 
course  of  the  mineral  baths  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Jeanne  asked  if  she  should  summon  Mon- 
sieur Raoul.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  hear 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  this. 

"  Monsieur  must  not  be  excited  in  any 
way,"  said  the  little  doctor ;  ''  only  keep 
him  quiet,  and  he  will  do ;  for  the  rest,  let 
him  lead  his  usual  life  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

■  Jeanne  was  glad  to  escape  Monsieur 
Raoul's  visit ;  she  was  glad  too  that  they 
were  to  stay  on  in  this  pleasant  place ; 
but  still  she  was  anxious  about  her  dear 
old  friend.  She  found  him  looking  pale 
and  exhausted,  but  he  was  eager  to  know 
how  she  escaped  the  thunderstorm.     He 
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grew  interested  in  hearing  about  Pauline, 
and  his  old  fear  that  Jeanne  must  find  life 
dull  showed  itself. 

"  1  ara  glad  you  have  found  a  friend  of 
your  own  sex.  You  must  go  and  see  this 
lady  often,  my  child.  She  is  better 
company  for  you  than  a  poor  old  in- 
vahd." 

Jeanne  shook  her  head  at  him.  "  No, 
no,  uncle,"  she  said,  ''I  am  never 
dull." 

But  on  Friday,  when  he  drove  into  Dinant 
to  begin  his  course  of  baths,  he  insisted 
that  she  should  go  with  him,  and  call  on 
her  new  friend. 

''  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  her," 
said  Jeanne.  He  was  sorry,  but  he 
said  that  she  must  amuse  herself  in 
the  little  town  till  it  was  time  for  hiui  to 
return. 

"  There  are  some  pubhc  gardens," 
he  said ;  "  the  doctor  has  told  me 
about    them,    and     he    says    from    them 
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you    can    climb    to    the    cliff   above   the 
town." 

Jeanne  nodded  and  smiled,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that,  if  she  had  to  spend 
some  hours  in  waiting,  she  should  not 
employ  them  in  mounting  the  cliff.  She 
had  never  lived  in  a  town  since  her  child- 
hood, and  the  shop-windows  of  Diuant 
had  looked  very  tempting  in  her  hurried 
visit,  for  except  when  she  came  to  church 
she  had  only  once  crossed  the  bridge 
since  they  had  come  to  live  at  the 
Chateau. 

She  resolved  to  do  some  shopping,  and 
she  hoped  that,  by  studying  the  shop- 
windows,  she  might  learn  a  little  of  the 
mysteries  of  fashion  ;  for  simple  as  Jeanne 
was  she  thought  she  would  like  to  dress  as 
much  like  other  women  as  possible  by  the 
time  she  met  Edmond  Dupuis,  and  she 
might  meet  him  any  day  if  he  still  lived 
near  Namur.  Her  heart  beat  quickly, 
and  time  flew  by  rapidly   while  she  stood 
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gazing,  dreaming  of  coming  happiness. 
At  last  she  went  into  a  draper's  shop, 
and  made  her  purchases ;  but  still  she 
had  an  hour  to  wait.  She  wished  she 
knew  where  Madame  Pauline  lived,  so 
that  she  could  have  gone  to  see  her. 
Perhaps  it  would  please  Monsieur 
Eugene  if  she  went  into  the  Public 
Gardens.  To  go  there  she  must  pass 
the  photograph  shop,  and  Jeanne  could 
not  help  lingering  here  to  see  if  there 
were  any  fresh  views  in  the  window. 
But  she  turned  away  when  she  saw 
looking  through  the  glass-door  within  the 
dark  face  of  the  tall  woman  who  had  sold 
her  the  view  of  the  cottage  beside  the 
Meuse. 

'*  Surely,"  she  thought,  "  I  have  seen 
her  before ;"  and  she  felt  a  repulsion 
from  this  remarkable-looking  woman. 

All  at  once  there  came  to  her  a  strange 
thrill  of  expectancy,  and  she  looked  up,  the 
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uncertainty  of  the  present  faded  away, 
and  the  joy  of  her  past  youth  flooded 
over  her,  dazzling  her  with  its  radiance 
— for  there  was  Edmond  coming  towards 
her. 

He  did  not  see  her ;  his  eyes  were  cast 
down  ;  but  Jeanne  did  not  wait  for  his 
recognition.  Long  ago  she  had  told  her- 
self she  owed  him  an  atonement.  A 
warm  flush  spread  over  her  face  as  she 
went  forward. 

"  At  last,"  she  said,  and  she  put  her 
hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

He  saw  her  and  drew  back;  he  grew 
white  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint. 

"  I  was  too  sudden,"  Jeanne's  voice 
faltered.     "  I  have  startled  you." 

And  then  her  sweet  brown  eyes  met  his, 
and  he  saw  how  full  they  were  of  ardent 
love  for  him.  He  clasped  her  hands  in  his 
for  an  instant,  passionately — then  he  re- 
collected himself. 

"  We  cannot  talk  in  the  middle  of  the 
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street."      His  lips  quivered  with  agitation. 
'  Come  down  here." 

Just  beyond  the  photograph  shop  a 
little  alley,  with  high  blank  walls  on 
each  side,  vine  sprays  falling  over  here 
and  there,  went  down  to  the  river. 
Jeanne  followed  him,  feeling  as  if 
she  scarcely  trod  on  earth.  She  was  in 
a  dream  of  ecstasy. 

Edmond  went  on  till  the  lane  turned, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
street  they  had  quitted.  Then,  before 
she  could  speak,  he  began  vehemently. 

"  Jeanne,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  it  is  you 
who  have  done  it  all.  Why  did  you  give 
me  up  ?  Why  did  you  not  at  least  answer 
my  letter — my  God,  it  is  too  hard  to  bear 
this." 

He  had  let  go  her  hands  as  he  turned 
into  the  little  alley,  but  now  he  snatched 
at  them  feverishly,  and  stood  gazing  at  her 
with  the  miserable  yearning  with  which  a 
man  might  gaze    on   a    dying,    well-loved 
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wife.  And  then,  as  he  looked  into  her 
pure,  noble  face,  and  saw  the  ineffable 
tenderness  that  longed  to  comfort  the  grief 
she  saw  in  his,  a  calm  stole  upon  him ; 
for  one  brief  moment  Jeanne's  sway  over 
his  nature  so  mastered  him  that  it  seemed 
as  if  even  out  of  this  depth  of  dark- 
ness she  could  lift  them  both  into  light. 

Jeanne  did  not  draw  her  hands  away; 
but  Edmond  was  too  absorbed  to  heed 
this. 

"  I  was  wrong,  I  know,  Edmond,"  the 
girl  said,  "  and  I  have  so  longed  to  tell 
you.  I  had  to  obey  grandmother,  but  I 
ought  to  have  thought  more  of  you — for- 
give me ;  1  have  been  punished — and  now 
it  is  over."  She  gave  him  one  of  the 
half  shy,  half  arch  glances  from  under 
her  downcast  lashes  that  had  once  been 
his  dear  delight.  Ah,  how  well  he 
remembered,  and  how  each  familiar  tone 
and  gesture  roused  him  almost  to 
madness  ! 
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But  he  could  not  speak,  he  only  held 
her  hands  and  gazed  feverishly  in  her 
face. 

"  Edmond"  she  said  timidly,  I  believe, 
when  I  wrote  that  letter  for  grand- 
mother, I  thought  you  would  come  to 
me  for  another  answer." 

*'  Another  answer  to  my  letter  to  you,"  he 
burst  out.  "  Oh,  Jeanne,  this  is  coquetry  ; 
this  is  worse  than  I  thought.  What 
more  could  I  say  ?  I  had  poured  out  my 
soul  in  words  that  I  almost  feared  might 
frighten  you.  I  told  you  I  could  not  live 
without  you ;  that  on  you  depended  all 
my  hopes,  and  without  you  I  must  go  to 
ruin ;  and  you  could  coldly  wait  the 
chance  of  my  coming  to  repeat  all  this  at 
your  feet.     Cold,  selfish  girl !  " 

She  pressed  the  hands  that  still  held 
hers,  and  his  wandering,  despairing  eyes 
fixed  again  on  her  face. 

*'  Cold  !"  that  was  all  she  said. 

The    word    seemed  fluno^  back   at  him 
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by  those  glowiog,  love-fraught  eyes — 
by  the  pantiDg  breath  that  came  quickly 
through  those  parted,   trembling  lips. 

"  You  wrote — I  had  no  letter,  Edmond," 
at  last  the  words  broke  forth  in  a  des- 
pairing cry  ;  *'  you  wrote  to  grandmother, 
not  to  me.  Ah,  you  did  write  then  ?" 
as  he  bowed  his  head  she  looked  at 
him  with  tender  eyes,  then  drawing  her 
hands  away,  she  clasped  them  fondly 
round  his  arm, — ''  my  poor  Edmond, 
how  you  have  been  made  to  suffer ! 
Hush  !  she  is  dead,  and  she  thought  it 
was  for  my  good." 

She  stopped,  for  the  misery  in  his 
eyes  startled  her.  She  began  to  rouse 
to  a  consciousness  that  something  was 
amiss,  something  she  did  not  under- 
stand, and,  letting  her  hands  fall,  she 
drew  timidly  a  little  more  away  from 
her  lover.  ''  But  all  our  unhappiness 
is  over  now,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 
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"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  all  is  over  with 
us/'  he  said,  gloomily. 

Jeanne  flushed.  Did  he  mean  that  she 
had  ofifended  past  forgiveness  ?  But  she 
loved  him  too  dearly  to  let  him  go  away 
in  anger. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel,"  she 
said.  *'  All  these  months,  I  must  have 
seemed  so  ungrateful — so  wicked ;  but 
you  will  forgive  me  now,  dear  Edmond, 
when  you  know  that  I  never  had  that 
precious  letter." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  despair  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Edmond,"  her  voice  trembled,  you 
cannot  be  really  angry  with  me ;  all 
this  time  I  have  been  longing — hoping 
to  see  you.  I — T — "  she  grew  rosy  red 
again  and  her  eyes  drooped — "  I  have 
never  left  off  loving  you,  and  I  told 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  that  if  ever 
you  wanted  me  I  must  leave  her,  for 
I  had  vowed  to  myself  to  be  yours  only." 
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"  Are  you  mad  ?"  he  broke  in,  hoarsely, 
*'  or  do  you  want  me  to  be  mad  ?  You  know- 
that  I  am  bound — separated  from  you  far 
more  than  by  absence." 

Then  the  terrible  change  in  her  face 
alarmed  him ;  for  Jeanne  looked  like  a 
statue.  A  grey  shade  had  stolen  over 
her  face ;  a  film  came  over  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes,  and  her  arms  fell 
down  straight  on  each  side  of  the  tall, 
still  body. 

Her  tongue  was  fixed  too,  and  her  dry 
lips  opened  widely.  Horror  had  come  to 
her,  the  foreshadowing  of  that  which  she 
felt  she  was  going  to  hear.  In  an  in- 
stant he  had  come  close  to  her,  his  arm 
was  round  her,  for  he  feared  she  would 
fall,  but  Jeanne  dared  not  let  herself 
lean  against  him,  the  horror  held  her 
still. 

"  Oh,  my  darling !"  and  for  the  first 
time  Jeanne  heard  the  same  accent  in 
the  voice  that  had   wooed  her  beside  the 
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river,  "  what  is  it  ?  what  has    frio^htened 
you,  my  Jeanne  ?" 

A  great  temptation  swept  over  Edmond. 
She  did  not  know,  and  why  should  he  tell 
her  ?  why  should  he  kill  this  one  joy 
which  had  burst  into  his  miserable  life  ? 
why  should  he  destroy  her  new-found 
happiness  ?  She  must  know  afterwards, 
but  who  could  grudge  them  these  few 
minutes  of  bliss  ?  why  should  he  not  have 
the  ecstasy  of  hearing  Her  love  from  her 
own  lips  ? 

She  drew  herself  from  him  very  slowly 
and  sadly. 

''Do  not  be  cruel,"  she  said,  simply; 
"  did  you  mean  what  you  said  just  now  ? 
are  you  promised  to  some  one  else,  Ed- 
mond ?"  For  she  had  not  yet  guessed  his 
marriage. 

His  face  grew  dark,  he  would  not 
meet  her  eyes.  Again  he  tried  to  take 
her  hands,  but  Jeanne  drew  still  farther 
away. 
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"  Yon  are  cold  and  cruel,  Jeanne,"  he 
said.  ''  T  have  never  loved  anyone  but 
you ;"  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  as  if 
she  would  compel  the  truth.  "A  marriage 
without  love  is  no  marriage,"  he  said ;  the 
words  were  forced  out  of  him  against  his 
will. 

Jeanne  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 

"  You  are  married." 

There  was  no  question  in  her  voice, 
the  words  sounded  more  like  an  accusa- 
tion. 

For,  indeed,  Jeanne  could  hardly  believe 
that  this  idol  of  her  dreams,  this  man  to 
whom  she  still  clung  with  such  passionate 
tenderness,  could  have  so  soon  forgotten 
her  for  another  woman. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  you  had  made  our 
misery  ?  but  you  must  listen  to  me, 
Jeanne." 

"  I  cannot,  I  ought  not  to  have  lis- 
tened so  long — all  is  indeed  over  between  us. 
Let  me  pass,"    she  added  sternly,  for  he 
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tried  to  stop  her — and  turniDg  away, 
she  hastened  up  the  alley  into  the  busy 
street. 

She  went  on  fast  to  the  public  gardens  ; 
she  had  met  Elise  Herkenne  face  to  face 
as  she  came  out  of  the  alley,  but  she 
did  not  see  her;  nor  did  she  see  that  the 
tall  dark  woman  went  slowly  a  few  steps 
down  it,  stopped,  and  then  walked  on  to 
where  Edmond  Dupuis  was  standing. 
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edmond's  kesolution. 

IITADEMOISELLE  HERKENNE  had 
-^  that  perfect  manner  of  walking  only 
to  be  seen  in  a  tall  and  well-made  woman  ; 
with  her  head  well  poised,  her  whole 
body  moving  in  concert,  her  well-gloved 
hand  gathering  her  skirt  into  graceful 
drapery,  she  went  swiftly  down  the 
steep  alley.  She  came  opposite  Edmond 
Dupuis  before  he  had  recovered  from 
the  confusion  in  which  Jeanne  had  left 
him. 

The  sight  of  Elise  roused  him  to  alarm, 
thousrh     not    to    full    recollection.      She 
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smiled  and  passed  him  with  a  slight  nod. 
Edmond  looked  after  her,  and  sighed  with 
a  sense  of  reUef.  He  had  been  on  the 
point  of  asking  her  not  to  tell  Pauline  of 
his  meeting  with  Jeanne  Lahaye  if  she 
had  not  passed  so  swiftly. 

Good  Heavens  !  was  he  losing  his 
senses  ?  Probably  she  had  not  seen  the 
meeting,  and  how  could  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne  know  anything  about  Jeanne,  and 
what  could  she  have  seen  to  create 
remark  ?     Nothing. 

He  forgot  that  he  had  come  back  from 
Anseremme  to  inquire  for  his  camp-stool  ; 
his  mind  was  in  a  whirl ;  he  went  up  into 
the  town,  and  then,  crossing  the  Place, 
took  his  way  beside  the  Meuse  towards 
the  Httle  village  of  Leff. 

His  head  was  burning,  and  he  longed 
to  bathe  it  in  the  cool  water  flowing  be- 
side him ;  bnt  this  was  impossible,  and 
when  he  reached  the  tall  red  chimney, 
which  mars  the  view  in  this  direction,  he 
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turned  mecbanically  to  the  right,  and  took 
the  road  that  led  into  the  valley  of  the 
Leff. 

It  was  quiet  enough  here;  there  was 
nothing  to  keep  away  the  terrible 
thoughts  which  distracted  him. 

Jeanne's  parting  look  had  torn  a  veil 
from  his  sight,  had  shown  him  the  brink 
on  which  he  had  stood.  What  was  he? 
A  perjured  traitor,  faithless  to  these  two 
women  who  both  loved  him  so  fondly. 
He  shrank  from  even  naming  them  to- 
gether. He  had  not  sinned  against 
PauHne,  she— the  generous  part  of  Ed- 
mond's  nature  shrank  from  owning  it,  but 
still  it  remained  as  a  fact  which  he  strove 
not  to  remember — she  had  wooed  him. 
He  had  not  promised  her  his  love,  only 
his  liking;  and  he  had  fulfilled  his 
bargain,  he  was  blameless  towards 
her. 

"  She  must  have  known  that  if  my 
heart    had    been  free   I  should     not    have 
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said  that,"  he  thought,  angrily.  *'  She  is 
not,  therefore,  wronged  if  I  find  my  love 
more  than  I  can  resist." 

Yes,  he  had  a  right  to  despise  Pauline — 
and  mentally  he  smothered  her  image  with 
the  fumes  of  his  anger,  while  his  thoughts 
flew  back  to  Jeanne.  But  Jeanne's  face, 
her  smile,  the  love  he  had  seen  in  those 
true  sweet  eyes,  brought  him  to  chaos 
again — his  reason  seemed  to  be  leaving 
him. 

He  had  got  beyond  the  straggUng 
houses  nestled  under  the  crags  that  over- 
hung the  Fonds  de  Leff,  and  he  flung 
himself  face  downwards  on  a  bank  beside 
the  road. 

Amid  all  the  bitter  longing  of  these 
months,  there  had  been  the  conviction 
that  Jeanne  could  not  reproach  him ; 
she  had  cast  him  off*,  and  she  had 
scorned  too  his  passionate  confession  of 
love. 

Father    Hallez    had    shaken    his    behef 
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in  the  girl's  coldness,  and  had  made 
him  shrink  from  Pauline  as  he  had 
never  shrunk  before.  In  these  last  days 
his  eyes  had  seemed  to  open  afresh 
to  her  silliness,  to  her  weak,  teazing 
anxiety  to  conform  to  his  wishes  ;  even 
the  pretty  smiling  face  that  had  once 
pleased  his  fancy  had  irritated  him ; 
he  had  told  himself  he  hated  prettiness. 
Pauline  had  guessed  truly,  though  not 
fully,  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  hus- 
band to  love  her.  And  now  all  doubt 
was  rent  away — Jeanne  had  always  loved 
him. 

He  lay  face  downwards,  for  some  time 

immovable and  then  a  deep  groan 

burst  from  him. 

"  Oh,  God  !"  he  said,  "  hell  cannot  be 
worse  than  this  !" 

He  rose  up  and  walked  on  deeper  into 
the  valley,  trying  to  flee  from  his  agony, 
for  he  felt  tortured.  To  hear  her  love 
spoken  by  Jeanne,  and  to  feel  like  Tantalus, 
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SO  near,  and  yet  so  powerless   to  possess 

it He    walked     on    rapidly,     he 

made  no  effort  to  calm  or  subdue  the 
torrent  that  was  pouring  in  upon  his 
soul — breaking  down  all  the  old  bul- 
warks of  early  training  and  habits  of 
thought. 

Jeanne  had  been  faultless  then,  for 
the  letter  she  wrote  had  plainly  been 
against  her  will,  and  she  had  never  read 
his  loving  words.  She  had  loved  him 
all  this  time — while  he  had  been,  as  he 
thought,  wasting  love  on  an  idea — she 
had  been  waiting,  longing,  for  his 
presence.  And  now !  what  a  traitor 
he  must  be  in  her  eyes !  She  knew 
nothing,  but  the  fact  of  his  marriage, 
none  of  the  excuse  for  it,  and  he  had 
been  fool  enough  to  let  her  go  away 
without   explanation.      He  had  not   even 

said,  "  I  do  not  love  my  wife "  his 

conduct  to  Jeanne  must  have  seemed  to 
her  an  insult. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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His  pace  slackened  at  last,  he  had  ex- 
hausted himself;  hitherto  he  had  hurried 
on  unconscious  of  surroundings ;  now 
his  attention  was  roused  by  something  that 
was  happening  in  the  road  before  him, 
and  he  almost  mechanically  stopped. 
A  mountain  ash  grew  on  the  cliff- 
side,  and  a  boy  about  eight  years 
old  had  clambered  up  the  steep  rock, 
and,  clinging  to  the  stem  of  the  ashj 
was  struggling  to  break  off  bunches 
of  its  rich  orange  fruit.  Below  stood 
a  little  delicate  girl,  her  fair  curly  head 
thrown  back,  her  eyes  bright  with 
expectation,  holding  up  her  brown  apron 
with  both  hands. 

"  Stand  nearer,  Berthe,  foolish  that  you 
are,"  the  boy  called  from  the  tree ;  "  if 
they  are  not  caught  they  will  be  bruised, 
and  I  shall  not  care  to  have  them ;  do  you 
hear,  Berthe  ?" 

She  gave  him  such  a  loving  look. 

"I  will  try,  yes,  yes,  I  will  try;"  and 
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just  then,  as  she  rushed  forward  a  heavy 
bunch  of  berries  struck  her  on  the 
face. 

She  did  not  cry  out,  but  when  Edmond 
went  up  to  her  he  heard  a  little  choked 
sob  of  pain,  and  tears  streamed  from  her 
eyes. 

"  You  are  hurt,"  he  said  ;  **  let  go  your 
apron ;  he  must  wait." 

"Ah — bah!"  said  the  boy,  "it  is  her 
fault  for  being  so  awkward,"  and  he  came 
down  sulkily  from  the  tree. 

"  Little  brute,"  Edmond  thought,  as  he 
saw  that  Berthe  still  held  fast  her  apron 
with  some  berries  in  it. 

After  a  few  steps  he  looked  back.  The 
boy's  arms  were  round  the  girl,  and  he 
was  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
while  the  berries  lay  unheeded  in  the 
road. 

Edmond  turned  back  again,  and 
smiled  as  he  passed  the  children ;  the 
little    scene   had   quieted  him,    and   con- 
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science  got  a  chance  of  being  listened 
to. 

Was  it  not  best  to  have  parted  with 
Jeanne  thus  hastily — would  it  not  be  safer 
for  himself,  kinder  to  Jeanne  if  he  never 
saw  her  again?  For  the  time  his  good 
angel  triumphed.  He  told  himself  that 
life  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  that  he 
would  try  to  live  it  patiently  with  Pauline. 
It  would  be  misery,  but  it  would  be  an 
atonement  to  Jeanne  for  his  faithless- 
ness. 

He  walked  on,  his  head  erect  now,  for 
he  felt  himself  a  sort  of  martyr ;  his  self- 
reproach  was  appeased.  He  resolved  to  go 
home,  and  be  kinder  to  his  wife  than  he  had 
been  since  that  fatal  day  at  Rimay.  Perhaps 
something  in  the  quiet  endurance  of  little 
Berthe  in  the  valley  had  touched  his  heart, 
and  made  him  more  pitiful  towards  his 
wife.  Certainly  he  was  strong  in  good 
intentions  when  he  reached  the  street 
leading  to  his  home. 
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As  he  went  in  he  saw  through  the  glass 
door  that  Pauline  was  talking  eagerly  to 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne.  The  sight  jarred 
him ;  he  had  told  his  wife  that  if  she 
wished  to  talk  to  her  former  governess,  she 
must  ask  her  to  come  upstairs,  as  he  did 
not  choose  his  wife  to  be  seen  in  the  shop 
by  the  constant  customers  of  the  photo- 
grapher; for,  although  Yidonze  had  made 
no  portraits  at  Dinant,  the  beautiful  views 
he  had  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
throughout  the  Ardennes  had  found  ready 
purchasers. 

Before  he  had  reached  the  landing, 
Pauline  came  hurrying  after  him. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come  home  so 
early  !"  she  said  ;  then,  conscious  that  she 
had  been  doing  what  he  did  not  like,  she 
came  timidly  up  to  him.  "  I  met  EHse 
in  the  street  and  I  just  went  in  to  finish 
our  talk;  I  was  telling  her  about  my 
friend,  dearest;  and  what  do  you  think 
she  says  ?" 
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"How  can  I  tell!"  He  flung  himself 
into  a  chair,  but  he  looked  strangely 
troubled. 

"  She  says,"  Pauline  went  on,  "  that 
she  is  sure  Jeanne  will  not  come  home 
with  me  to-morrow.  She  says  too  that  she 
has  seen  her." 

'*  Where  did  she  see  ?  Here  ?"  He  spoke 
quickly,  and  Pauline  looked  surprised. 

''  She  has  bought  photographs  here ; 
but  it  is  unkind  of  Elise  to  say  that  she 
will  not  come  home  with  me.  You  think 
Jeanne  will  come,  do  you  not,  darling?" 

She  stood  close  to  him,  looking 
down  into  his  face  as  if  she  were  wait- 
ing for  her  sentence.  But  Edmond  left 
it  to  fate  and  to  Jeanne  to  answer  Pauline. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  wait  till  to-morrow 
comes,"  he  said.  '*  There  is  a  concert 
to-night  at  the  Casino,  shall  we  go  there  ?" 

She  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

"  Oh  yes — How  kind  of  you  !  I  have 
been      so      wishing      to      go.       Which 
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gown     would     you     like    me    to     wear, 
dearest  ?" 

"Whichever  you  please  my  friend." 
But  he  did  not  say  it  in  the  cold,  dull 
tone  which  had  so  often  made  her  heart 
ache.  He  told  himself  that  he  had  to 
bear  with  her,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
in   e^ery  way  to  do  it  well  than  badly. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  as  he  strolled 
about  with  Pauline  listening  to  the 
music  which  sounded  so  sweet  among 
the  trees  of  the  gardens,  lights  twinkling 
here  and  there  through  the  leaves,  he 
began  to  wonder  about  this  to-morrow 
to  which  his  wife  looked  forward  so 
ardently.  Would  Jeanne  come  in 
ignorance,  or  would  she  guess  that 
Pauline  was  his  wife  ?  for  he  was  sure 
that  Pauline's  friend  was  Jeanne  Lahaye. 
He  felt  sure  also  that  she  would  never 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  him  in  the 
presence  of  Pauline. 

Then,  as  he  anticipated  the  disappoint- 
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ment  in  store  for  the  foolish,  fond  little 
woman,  he  felt  utterly  weary — he  should 
have  to  go  through  her  regrets  with 
her,  to  seem  unconscious  all  the 
while,  and  to  affect  to  share  her  vexation. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  he  thought,  "that  will 
not  be  new  to  me.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  really  felt  spontaneously  with  Pauline 
since  we  have  been  married;  it  has  never 
occurred  to  me  to  care  for  her  opinion  or 
to  try  to  share  it.  I  suppose  this  is  because 
she  has  cared  so  much  for  mine,  poor  little 
creature." 

Just  now  he  was  painfully  sensible  of 
this  want  of  sympathy.  Pauline  was  as 
gay  as  possible,  admiring  everything, 
talking  even  while  the  music  went  on 
— while  her  husband's  heart  grew  heavier, 
and  his  outlook  on  life  seemed  more 
dreary  than  ever.  It  was  a  relief  to  him 
when  they  got  home  to  hear  Pauline  say 
that  she  was  tired,  and  that  she  should 
go  to  bed  at  once. 
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Edmond  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
sat  there  in  darkness.  He  did  not  smoke, 
he  felt  too  miserable  even  for  that  solace.  He 
had  done  his  duty,  and  what  was  the  result? 
he  was  even  more  miserable  than  he  had 
been  in  Fonds  de  LefF.  There  was  no 
sound  in  the  street  below  to  disturb  his 
thoughts,  everyone  had  gone  to  bed,  even 
at  the  cafe  opposite  the  hghts  were  all 
put  out — -and  only  the  glimmer  of  the  in- 
frequent street-lamps  came  fitfully  into  the 
room. 

He  had  sat  thus  a  long  time  without 
moving,  without  consciously  thinking — not 
sleeping,  yet  so  exhausted  in  body  and 
mind  that  he  felt  no  power  of  moving;  all 
at  once  the  dull  apathy  lifted. 

If  he  must  lead  this  life,  submit  patiently 
to  this  fate  that  had  overtaken  him,  at 
least  he  need  not  live  under  the  weight  of 
Jeanne's  contempt ;  he  would  do  himself 
justice  in  her  eyes.  He  must  see  her 
ao:ain    and    tell   her    the   truth    about    bis 
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marriage ;  tell  her  that  as  in  marrying  he 
had  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  love, 
he  might  go  on  loving  her ;  bat  he  would 
be  calm  in  saying  all  this,  there  should 
not  be  a  word  or  a  look  that  could 
trouble  her  pure  soul  or  alarm  her  into 
flight. 

He  reddened  with  shame  as  he  re- 
membered his  uugoverned  passion  to- 
day, and  he  felt  that  Jeanne  too  would 
remember  it,  and  would  shrink  from 
meeting  him  again.  But  it  must  be, 
he  must  see  her,  and  his  sanguine  nature 
once  more  asserted  itself.  Jeanne 
would  not  refuse  him  a  last  farewell, 
if  he  asked  it  of  her.  She  was  too 
large-hearted,  too  generous,  to  shrink 
from  it  because  it  would  be  painful  to 
herself. 

"  I  will  see  her  once  more;  there  is 
strength  in  her  very  presence ;  it  will  be 
agony  to  part  again,  and  yet  there  is  joy 
even  in  this  agony." 
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IN   EEVOLT. 

IVrO  one  seeing  Jeanne  cross  the  street 
■^^  would  have  guessed  that  the  blossom 
of  her  life  had  just  been  rudely  severed 
from  the  stalk,  and  left  to  wither.  Out- 
wardly she  was  quiet  and  self-restrained, 
and  while  they  were  driving  home  she 
listened  to  Monsieur  Eugene's  account  of 
the  invigorating  effects  of  his  bath 
with  attentive  interest.  But  before  his 
account  was  ended,  the  invalid's  sym- 
pathetic eyes  had  noted  her  extreme 
paleness. 

"  You  are  tired,  my   Jeanne.     I  will  go 
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alone  next  time,  or  else  you  must  not  wait 
for  me.  The  doctor  says  I  am  to  take 
the  baths  twice  a  week." 

Jeanne's  attention  had  wandered. 

"Uncle,"  she  said  earnestly,  ''need 
we  stay  here  much  longer?  do  you  not 
think  we  must  be  wanted  at  Chateau 
Montcour  ?  it  is  so  very  long  since  we  left 
it." 

Monsieur  Eugene  was  surprised,  almost 
vexed. 

"  But,  my  child,  do  you  not  understand 
— the  doctor  has  said,  *  if  the  baths  suit,  you 
must  give  them  a  chance ;  take  a  dozen, 
or  twenty.'  Why,  Jeanne,"  he  said,  fret- 
fully, "  you  know  you  said  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  wait  until  I  grew 
stronger  before!  went  back  to  Montcour." 

Jeanne  looked  at  him  dreamily ;  how 
long  ago  it  seemed  since  she  had  said 
these  words !  Was  she  really  the  same 
Jeanne,  in  the  same  life  in  which  she  had 
said  only  this    morning    she    felt  so  glad 
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to  stay  longer  at  Dinant  ?  She  forgot 
all  about  her  new  friendship  ;  all  feeling 
had  been  paralysed  by  the  one  fact  that 
had  suddenly  come  into  her  life. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  answering  Monsieur 
Eugene;  ''oh  yes,  I  remember." 

She  was  glad  that  he  left  off  talking ;  so 
glad  when  the  carriage  stopped  before  the 
entrance  door,  and  she  was  free  to  go  to 
her  own  room. 

She  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  then  sat 
down.  She  was  very  tired,  mentally  and 
bodily.  She  had  no  more  fight  to  make ; 
sorrow  might  have  its  turn  now. 

"  Married,"  she  said,  and  the  word 
seemed  to  wring  her  heart.  '*  Oh,  my 
Edmond,  must  I  leave  off  loving  you  !" 

Tears  would  not  come;  the  full  heart 
felt  like  stone.  Not  even  a  sob  escaped 
her.  She  sat  quite  still.  Once  again 
she  said,   *'  My    Edmond,"    with   intense 

tenderness and  then  she  sat  silent, 

her  head  drooped  forward  on  her  breast, 
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large  tears  falling  down  her  cheeks.  She 
was  crushed  under  the  weight  of  her  trial. 
There  was  an  added  bitterness  in  it ;  it 
had  been  truly,  as  Edmond  had  said,  her 
own  fault.  She  had  written  wrongly  in  re- 
fusing to  marry  him,  without  at  the  same 
time  explaining  the  reason  of  her  conduct. 
Looking  back  across  all  these  months,  the 
little  reasons  against  this  course  then  so 
real,  faded  away,  and  she  saw  only  how 
lightly  in  seeming  she  had  treated  Ed- 
mond's  love.  She  tried  not  to  think  harshly 
of  her  grandmother,  but,  with  all  her  duti- 
fulness,  Jeanne  was  too  upright  not  to  abhor 
the  deceit  and  mistrust  that  had  been 
shown  towards  her.  The  next  minute  she 
tried  to  make  excuse. 

"  She  might  have  meant  me  to  know  it 
later,"  she  said ;  "  the  last  words  she 
spoke  that  night  were  to  bid  me  put  my 
letter  ready  for  the  postman." 

A  sudden  light  had  come  to  Jeanne. 
She  could  no  longer  understand  her  own 
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silence  after  her  grandmother  died.  If 
she  had  written  at  once  and  told  Edrnond 
she  was  free,  he  would  have  come  to  her — 
and  then — Jeanne  writhed  as  she  thrust 
the  idea  from  her — the  bUss  that  might 
have  been  hers.  She  went  over  that  sad 
time,  finding  no  excuse  for  her  silence. 
She  could  not  blame  Edrnond.  He  had 
not  been  faithless  to  her.  If  he  had  been 
faithless  to  his  own  heart,  well,  then,  so 
had  she, 

"  Love  is  not  a  dead  thing,"  she  said, 
passionately ;  it  shows  that  it  lives  by  acts. 
How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  know  I 
loved  him  when  no  one  but  I  knew  it  ?" 
But  she  stopped  at  this.  Two  persons, 
both  of  whom  she  held  in  high  reverence, 
had  known  her  secret,  and  yet  neither  of 
them  had  advised  her  to  write  to  her  lover 
— Father  Hallez  and  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
tagne.  It  was  true  that  her  friend  on  her 
death-bed  had  said  something  to  Jeanne  of 
her  intention  of  seeking  out  Edmond.     She 
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could  not  tell  the  girl  that  both  she  and 
Monsieur  Hallez  had  thought  it  singular  and 
ominous  that  Monsieur  Dupuis  had  not 
come  in  search  of  Jeanne  :  for  to  neither 
of  them  had  it  seemed  possible  that  he 
had  not  heard  of  the  death  of  Madame 
Delimoy. 

But  there  was  yet  a  most  terrible  side 
to  her  anguish,  she  knew  that  it  was 
balm  to  her  heart  that  he  still  loved  her. 
She  tried  to  say  to  herself,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  he  had  cast  away  all 
thought  of  her,  and  had  given  his  full  love 
to  his  wife — she  could  not  say  this. 

Jeanne  rose  to  her  feet  in  horror ;  but 
it  was  no  use.  She  could  not  conquer  the 
longing  for  Edmond's  love.  There  was 
no  use  in  telling  berself  she  had  refused 
it ;  it  was  no  longer  hers,  and  therefore  it 
was  unlawful,  sinful  even,  to  covet  it. 

"  He  loves  me — well,  I  do  not  care," 
she  said,  passionately;  "  he  will  never 
know  it,  nor  that  woman   either — I    will 
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love  him  too ;  his  love  is  mine.  I  am 
not  giving  my  thoughts  up  to  a  man 
who  loves  some  one  else,  that  would  be 
base;  but  this — well,  if  this  comforts  me, 
it  hurts  no  one  but  me."  She  walked  up 
and  down,  up  and  down— she  could  only 
move,  she  could  not  think. 

But,  though  the  tumult  lasted  long 
enough  to  leave  deep  marks  of  its  presence, 
at  last  the  inevitable  re-action  came.  It 
was  impossible  that,  trained  as  she  had 
been,  first  so  piously  by  her  mother  and 
the  good  convent  sisters,  and  then  to  such 
entire  self-restraint  as  had  been  enforced 
by  the  mere  society  of  Madame  Delimoy, 
Jeanne  should  at  once  free  herself  from 
the  second  nature  which  had  become 
habitual. 

She  sank  down  on  her  knees  and 
prayed,  but  though  the  eflfort  brought 
tears,  it  did  not  bring  soothing.  She  felt 
that  religion,  prayer,  every  good  practice 
of     her     life,    had    become    burdensome 
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because  each  one  set  a  barrier  between  her 
and  her  love.     She  rose  up  suddenly. 

"It  is  a  mockery,  I  cannot  do  it;  how 
can  I  pray  to  God  when  my  heart  is  full 
of  Edmond  and  the  longing  to  be  with 
him  ?" 

Her  wish  for  solitude  had  fled,  and  she 
hurried  downstairs  to  try  to  rid  herself 
of  those  faint  yet  importunate  whispers 
that  kept  on  in  a  far-off  phantom-like  way 
telling  her  she  was  wrong. 

But  she  found  no  relief  in  change  of 
scene,  life  had  lost  all  colour  for  Jeanne ; 
the  very  strength  which  had  helped  her 
courage  in  the  patient  waiting  through 
these  months  of  suspense,  now  only  served 
to  deepen  the  force  of  her  love ;  and 
Jeanne  had  not  known  how  she  loved  till, 
face  to  face,  she  had  confessed  her  love 
to  Edmond  ;  then  the  bud  had  developed, 
opened  itself  into  a  rapidly  expanding 
flower,  the  glow  had  spread  through  every 
nerve    and    fibre,     and    left     the    whole 
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woman,  thougli  she  strove  to  hide  it, 
palpitating  with  love.  There  had  been 
time  for  this  development  before  she 
learned  her  doom ;  and  though  the  shock 
had  chilled  her  ecstasy,  and  had  for  the 
time  overwhelmed  her,  yet  love  lived  on, 
hungering  for  a  fuller  taste  of  the  joy  so 
suddenly  dashed  away  as  soon  as  tasted. 

When  she  came  downstairs  and  sought 
Monsieur  Eugene,  she  found  him  dull  and 
absorbed ;  even  when  she  spoke  to  him  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  else, 
and  answered  at  random.  Yet,  if  she  had 
been  less  self-occupied,  she  would  have 
seen  those  timid  blue  eyes  follow  her  as 
she  moved  restlessly  about,  with  a  look 
that  would  have  puzzled  her.  It  seemed 
as  if  Monsieur  Eugene  wanted  advice  or 
help  from  Jeanne,  and  that  he  was  too 
timid  to  ask  it. 

And  truly  he  had  a  purpose  he  wished 
to  lay  before  her.  His  sensitive  nature 
felt  the  trouble  in   hers ;  he   thought  in 
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his  ignorance  that,  all  unknown  to  her- 
self, Jeanne's  life  was  suffering  from  her 
enforced  seclusion  with  him,  and  he 
was  trying  to  nerve  himself  to  prevent 
this. 

But  evening  came,  and  yet  he  had  not 
found  courage  to  speak;  though  Jeanne 
stayed  with  him  later  than  usual,  for  she 
dreaded  being  left  alone  to  face  her 
thoughts. 

When  she  reached  her  room,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  meeting  with  Edraond, 
she  remembered  her  promise  to  go  home 
with  Pauline.  It  seemed  to  her  impossible 
to  do  this ;  by  going  into  Dinant  she 
would  run  the  risk  of  seeing  him  again, 
for  her  new  friend  had  said  that  she  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

"  I  must  meet  her  at  the  Hospice  in- 
stead," she  said ;  she  had  not  realised  how 
ardently  her  visit  was  desired  by  Pauline. 
In  Jeanne's  over-wrought  condition  this 
new    acquaintance     seemed     so     trifling, 
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she  could  scarcely    give    a   thought  to  it. 

She  had  dreaded  the  night  ....  but, 
almost  as  soon  as  she  lay  down,  sleep  came 
to  her.  At  first  heavy  and  sfcupor-like, 
but  after  a  while,  troubled  with  distorted 
dreams,  from  which  she  only  wakened 
partially,  to  believe  with  opened  eyes  that 
her  visions  were  true,  and  then  to  fall 
asleep  again,  and  rouse  in  feverish  unrest. 
Towards  morning  she  again  slept  heavily, 
and  it  was  late  when  she  awakened ;  when 
she  came  down  she  found  Monsieur 
Eugene  in  the  garden.  He  was  sitting  on 
a  bench  beside  the  river,  reading  his  news- 
paper, and  when  he  saw  Jeanne  he  held 
her  out  a  letter. 

**  Good  day,  my  child,  this  is  a  new 
correspondent,  is  it  not  ?"  he  glanced 
with  a  sort  of  childish  curiosity  at  the 
address.     *'  Such  a  pretty,  neat   writing  !" 

''  Yes,  it  is  unknown  to  me." 

Jeanne  sat  down  beside  him.  At  first 
she  had  felt  sick,  so  sure  did  it  seem  that 
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the  letter  was  from  Edmond  Dapuis,  but 
the  hand-writing  had  quieted  this  fear ; 
she  opened  it  and  read  the  first  page. 

"  My  Dear  Jeanne, 
"  For  I  must  call  you  Jeanne — you  can 
never  be  anything  else  to  me — I  have 
been  counting .  the  hours  till  Saturday, 
and  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  if  you  will 
not  mind  staying  till  five,  or  later ;  my 
husband  is  away  every  day  painting,  and 
he  cannot  be  home  till  towards  evening 
as  he  must  not  give  up  any  daylight 
time.  I  so  long  for  him  and  you  to  meet, 
and  if  you  think  it  too  late  to  go  home 
after,  my  maid  shall  go  with  you ;  only  I 
write  because  you  said  your  uncle  was 
an  invalid,  and  I  thought  he  might  be 
nervous  if  you  were  late." — Here  Jeanne 
turned  the  page  and  read  no  more,  for  she 
saw  distinctly  in  much  larger  writing  than 
the  rest,  the  signature, 

"  Pauline  Dupuis.'* 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

FRUITLESS. 

'nLISE  HERKENNE  was  far  more  than 
-*-^  perplexed.  She  had  watched  and 
schemed  all  day,  and  now  it  was  evening 
and  yet  no  light  had  come  to  help  her; 
not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  how  she  could 
benefit  by  the  discovery  she  had  made. 
For  she  had  made  a  discovery,  or  rather 
had  seen  that  her  suspicion  was  rightly 
founded.  As  she  stood  watching  Jeanne, 
she  saw  her  meet  Edmond  Dupuis,  and 
then,  as  the  girl  turned  to  follow  him  down 
the  alley,  Elise  saw  her  face.  The  sight 
was  an  intense  relief.     Elise  clapped  her 
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hands  in  vehement  exultation,  she  could 
have  danced  in  the  mad  joy  she  felt. 

"  She  loves  him,  she  loves  him.     I  knew 
it;  I  felt  it.     Oh,  what  joy  !" 

She  wept  passionately;  she  felt  as  a 
prisoner  feels  when,  after  a  lapse  of  months, 
light  and  liberty  are  given  him  without 
warning  that  they  are  so  near.  There  was 
no  obstacle  now  between  her  and  Vidonze, 
for,  she  thought,  he  would  not  go  on  seeking 
Jeanne  if  her  love  for  another  could  be 
proved.  But  how  was  this  love  to  be  made 
known  to  Vidonze,  without  betraying  the 
presence  of  Jeanne  in  Dinant  ? 

For  the  present  EKse  crushed  down 
her  passionate  joy  by  her  iron  will.  She 
must  make  sure  of  what  she  had  seen. 
She  had  quickly  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  crept  quietly  down  the  alley,  close 
against  the  wall,  so  that  she  had  remained 
hidden  when  the  lovers — as  she  called 
them — had  passed  the  bend,  and  then, 
craning  her  long  neck  forward,  shu  had 
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heard,  not  all,  but  enougli  to  assure  her 
she  had  not  judged  hastily.  She  crept 
back  again,  and  when  Jeanne  came  up 
the  passage  EKse  noted  her  white  face 
and  rigid  manner ;  then  she  went  out  to 
look  for  Edmond.  Mademoiselle  Herkenne 
smiled  to  herself  when  she  had  passed  him. 
He  looked  so  struck  with  despair,  almost 
fit  to  destroy  himself. 

''  What  a  pair  of  fools  they  are  !"  she 
said;  ''  with  some  women  it  might  be 
difficult,  but  not  with  such  a  baby  as 
PauUne.  Why  need  they  be  so  disturbed  ? 
Perhaps  one  can  understand  that  the  girl 
is  unhappy,  but  I  should  have  thought 
better  of  Edmond  Dupuis ;  he  married  with 
his  eyes  open." 

And  then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
No,  she  remembered  now  that  Vidonze 
had  laughed  about  Edmond  Dupuis,  and 
had  called  him  too  soft;  a  man  who 
at  Namur  had  gone  to  mass  with  his 
wife    sometimes;    it    was     possible     that 
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this  priggishness  might  make  Edmond 
scrupulous  about  seeking  Jeanne.  Made- 
moiselle Herkenne  hated  what  she  called 
"  good  people."  Then  before  she  had 
half  thought  the  puzzle  out,  Pauline 
had  met  her,  all  eagerness  to  talk  of  her 
new  friend.  This  made  a  fresh  item  in 
Elise's  score  against  Jeanne  Lahaje,  for, 
even  besides  the  certainty  her  quick 
wits  gave  her  that  Pauline's  friend  and 
Jeanne  were  identical,  the  name  De 
Matagne  settled  all  doubt;  Yidonze  had 
specially  mentioned  it  in  his  letter.  Elise 
did  not  care  for  Pauline's  affection,  she  told 
herself  she  had  always  despised  it,  and 
yet  she  felt  painfully  jealous  as  she  listened 
to  the  little  woman's  praise  of  her  new 
friend.  For  a  moment  she  was  strongly 
tempted  to  tell  Pauline  of  the  meeting 
she  had  witnessed,  and  then  she  paused ; 
such  a  revelation  would  probably  end 
the  whole  affair.  Pauline  would  appeal 
to   Jeanne    to    spare    her,    and   Edmond 
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would  give  up  his  old  love.  No,  a  far 
better  way  would  be  to  do  all  she  could 
to  bring  Edmond  and  Jeanne  once  more 
together. 

''  I  know  ;  I  know  how  it  will  be,"  she 
said,  forgetting  all  her  previous  theory 
about  Jeanne  ;  "  she  ran  away  from  him 
this  morning,  but  that  was  the  first  time ; 
she  will  get  over  that,  and  if  she  really 
loves  him  she  will  have  no  peace  till 
she  sees  him  again." 

And  when  she  saw  Edmond  take  his  wife 
out  that  evening,  she  told  herself  matters 
were  going  as  she  wished.  She  remembered 
scornfullv  that  her  own  false  lover  had 
rarely  been  so  kind  to  her  as  at  their  last 
meeting,  when  he  knew  that  he  meant  to 
desert  her. 

''Edmond  Dupuis  has  made  up  his 
mind,"  she  said  ;  ''  he  is  not  going  to  give 
up  Jeanne,  and  for  that  reason  Pauline 
will  have  no  cause  for  complaint  for  some 
time  to  come." 
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But  still  sbe  was  troubled;  she  could 
not  see  how  all  this  would  afifect  Antoine 
YidoDze. 

It  was  like  a  game  of  chess — every 
move  she  contemplated  involved  a  risk 
which  she  knew  was  full  of  danger. 
VidoDze's  love  would  be  increased  tenfold 
by  the  sight  of  Jeanne,  and  yet,  unless  he 
saw  Jeanne  and  Edmond  together,  how 
could  their  love  be  proved  to  him  ? 

Of  late  she  had  in  her  own  lofty  way 
pitied  Pauline  for  her  husband's  evident 
neglect ;  but,  in  the  keen  interest  she  felt 
in  Edmond's  success  with  Jeanne,  she 
lost  all  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
little  wife.  She  knew  where  Jeanne  lived, 
and  she  might  tell  Edmond;  but  there  was 
this  danger ;  if  he  did  anythiug  rash 
Jeanne  might  take  alarm,  and  go  back  to 
her  village;  and  Elise  believed  that  Antoine 
would  soon  hear  of  her  return  there.  There 
was  one  way,  but  that  was  beyond  her 
most  sanguine   hopes — for   it  involved  a 
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complete  change  in    her   idea    of   Jeanne 
Lahaye. 

''  And  yet,"  she  scoflPed,  n^iockingly, 
''  who  is  this  milk-blooded  saint  that  she 
should  be  better  than  another  ?  She  is 
not  made  of  marble ;  her  face  told  me 
that  this  morning,  and  who  can  limit  the 
power  of  love  ?  She  would  not  do  it  in 
cold  blood  ;  but  if  Edmond  Dupuis  knew 
how  to  win  her — if  he  were  a  man  like 
Antoine — she  would  give  up  everything 
for  him.  Bah  !  what  is  love  worth  unless 
it  makes  a  sacrifice  ?  But  after  all  what  do 
these  over-rio^hteous  statues  know  about 
love  at  all  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SUBDUED. 

"  JEANNE,  my  child,  what  is  it?"  Mon- 
^  sieur  Eugene  laid  his  hand  timidly 
on  the  arm  next  him,  as  Jeanne  sat  beside, 
him  on  the  bench.  She  gave  a  start,  and 
then  a  little  shuddering  sigh,  and  turned 
her  white  face  towards  him.  "  Is  there 
something  unpleasant  in  the  letter  ?"  he 
said  hesitatingly. 

Jeanne  smiled  sadly  as  she  put  the  letter 
into  his  hand. 

*'  You  can  read  it  if  you  please." 
Monsieur    Eugene    read    it,    and    then 
looked  at  her  in  genuine  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  understand ;  it  is  a  very  nice 
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letter.  You  will  go  this  afternoon,  and 
Alexis  shall  order  a  carriage  to  bring 
you  home,  my  child." 

"  I  shall  not  go." 

Her  dry,  decided  manner  astonished 
Monsieur  Eugene ;  it  was  so  unlike  her.  He 
had  been  full  of  the  request  he  wished  to 
make,  but  this  seemed  an  unsuitable  time 
to  speak  of  it. 

''Uncle,"  said  Jeanne,  abruptly,  ''I  will 
come  back  presently.  I  am  not  quite 
well." 

There  was  a  broad  grass  plot  in  front  of 
the  bench,  and  between  this  and  the  rail- 
ings a  slaty  path  which  reached  the  house 
and  bounded  each  end  of  the  grass  plot. 

Jeanne  crossed  to  this  path,  and  began 
to  walk  up  and  down. 

"  Pauline  Dupuis  is  Edmoud's  wife — " 
The  words  went  on  repeating  themselves. 
She  had  thought  Pauline  was  perhaps 
fanciful  and  morbid,  and  instead  of  this 
she  had  been  more  than  right  in  her  fear, 
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though  she  had  not  really  divined  the  secret 
of  her  husband's  coldness. 

There  was  a  struggle,  and  then  Jeanne's 
true   nature  asserted  itself.     At   the  cost 
of  whatever  suffering  she  must    cast    her 
love  from  her.      She  must  learn  to  forget 
Edmond.     She  sickened  as  she  thought  of 
the  pain    before    her;  but  Pauline's  tears 
helped  her.     How   could  she  tell  whether 
in    some  mysterious   way  her  love    might 
not  influence  Edmond's,   and,  if   she  per- 
sisted in  it,  draw  him  more  and  more  from 
his     wife  ?     Could    she    after    seeing    the 
wife's  anguish  wish  to  keep  any  place  in 
the  husband's  love  ?    Jeanne's  cheeks  were 
no  longer  pale — they  were  dyed  deep  with 
shame.      Till    now  this   wife    had    been  a 
shadow,  an  obstacle  between  her  and  her 
happiness,  an  insult  to  her  pride ;  but  now 
all  this   was  over.     Jeanne  felt  that   she 
could    not  willingly   see    Pauline   again — 
friendship  between  them  was  impossible  — 
but  she  did  not  hate  her.  She  was  Edmond's 
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wife,  and  he  must  learn  to  love  her  and  to 
make  her  happy.  She  could  not  say  this 
easily;  a  sharp  pang  cut  through  her 
heart,  and  seemed  to  leave  it  bleeding, 
while  she  even  thought  of  tearing  out  the 
love  it  had  so  cherished.  But  she  must 
act :  there  was  not  time  for  dreaming. 

She  went  back  to  Monsieur  Eugene. 
''  Uncle,"  she  said,  "  1  think  I  must  go 
to  the  Hospice  this  morning;  but  1  shall 
not  be  long  away." 

Monsieur  Eugene  had  been  nerving  him- 
self while  she  walked  up  and  down. 

"  You  can  listen  to  me  first,  Jeanne. 
Will  you  sit  down  again  ?"  She  came  back 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  ''  Jeanne,"  he 
cleared  his  throat  nervously,  "  I  must 
speak  to  you  about  Eaoul.  He  wishes 
much  for  you,  and — and,"  he  looked  pain- 
fully embarrassed,  "  hfe  will  be  happier 
and  gayer  with  him  in  a  great  city  like 
Paris  than  shut  up  at  Montcour  with  an 
invalid  like  me." 

VOL.    III.  I 
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"  And  you,  uncle,  bow  could  I  leave 
you  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  dear 
Jeanne  ;  we  need  not  part.  In  the  winter 
we  can  all  live  in  Paris,  and  in  summer 
we  can  go  back  to  Montcour." 

''  And  the  people,  her  people  ?  No," 
Jeanne  shook  her  head,  "  I  cannot  leave 
them  in  the  cold  weather,  just  when  they 
most  need  help." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  Raoul  has  often 
told  me  we  could  let  the  Chateau  to 
people,  rich  people,  who  would  do  pro- 
bably more  good  in  the  village  than  we  can 
do." 

''  Let  the  Chateau  !"  Jeanne  thought 
this  idea  treasonable,  she  had  nearly  said 
it  was  worthy  of  Monsieur  Raoul  to  pro- 
pose it,  but  somehow  she  did  not  say 
it. 

Instead  she  turned  to  Monsieur  Eugene, 
and  raising  his  thin  hand,  she  kissed  it 
gently. 
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''Uncle,"  she  said,  *' I  am  cross  and 
unreasonable ;  let  me  go  now,  I  will  give 
you  my  answer  when  I  come  back  from 
the  Hospice." 

She  went,  leaving  the  gentle  invalid 
puzzled,  yet  more  hopeful  than  he  had 
been  when  he  first  proposed  Raoul  as 
a  husband.  And  he  had  some  reason  for 
hope. 

Jeanne  walked  on  in  deep  thought.  Life 
for  her  had  put  on  a  shroud;  for  Pauline's 
letter  had  robbed  Jeanne  even  of  her 
dream  of  loving  Edmond.  Henceforth  she 
must  turn  from  this  as  she  would  turn 
from  theft,  or  from  coveting  another's 
goods.  Jeanne  wondered  why  she  had 
not  seen  this  more  clearly  before  ;  why  the 
unknown  wife's  rights  should  not  have 
been  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  clinging 
little  woman  who  had  sought  her  love. 

She  shrank  from  seeing  PauHne,  but 
she  could  wish  for  her  happiness  as  she 
bad  not  thought  of  wishing    for  that  of 

I  2 
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the  stranger  who  had  robbed  her  of  Ed- 
mond. 

"  If  I  never  see  him  again,"  she 
thought,  "  he  will  forget  me,  and  his  love 
will  return  to  her;"  for  it  seemed  to 
Jeanne  that  Edmond  must  surely  have 
loved  Pauline  when  he  married  her,  and 
then  the  love  he  had  shown  her  when  they 
met  came  back  to  her,  and  she  trembled 
— trembled   both  for  him  and  for  herself. 

There  was  safety  alone  in  distance.  If 
she  never  saw  him,  she  trusted  by  Clod's 
help  to  root  out  this  terrible  love  which 
had  so  taken  hold  of  her  that  it  seemed 
to  be  herself.  But  if  she  saw  him  again, 
though  she  might  mercifully  be  preserved 

from  self-betrayal Jeanne  paused,  and 

her  heart  sank,  the  remembrance  of  last 
night  was  still  too  fresh  not  to  keep  her 
humble. 

^'  My  face  would  tell  my  love,"  she  said ; 
'^  and  then,  oh,  the  wrong  that  I  should 
do  Pauline  !" 
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In  Jeanne's  nature  petty  thoughts 
could  find  no  chinks  to  root  in;  she 
did  not  dwell  an  instant  on  Pauline's 
silliness,  on  her  incapacity  to  hold  the 
love  of  a  man  like  Edmond.  She  could 
not  help  sighing  bitterly  over  the  wreck 
of  her  own  hopes,  the  hopes  that  had 
so  fondly  pictured  all  she  would  have 
been  to  Edmond.  A  subtle  temptation 
whispered  how  he  had  told  her  that  he 
should  always  cling  to  her ;  and  truly  she 
felt,  even  in  this  trial,  braver  and  stronger 
than  he,  but  there  was  no  vanity  in  this, 
Jeanne  felt  love  too  deeply  not  to  believe 
in  it. 

"If  they  both  love  one  another,"  she 
said,  *'  all  the  rest  will  be  right,  and  who 
can  say  that  she  will  not  make  him 
happier  than  I  should  have  done  ?  He  did 
not  love  as  I  do,  or  he  could  not  have 
given  me  up" — her  heart  ached  with 
anguish. 

All  at  once   she  saw  in  the  distance  a 
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man  coming  along  the  lonely  road.  Jeanne 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  No,  thank 
God,  it  was  not  Edmond  !  but  she  could 
not  at  once  recover  from  her  shivering 
fear.  Would  this  happen  whenever  she 
saw  him  ?  She  must  leave  Dinant,  she 
must  persuade  Monsieur  Eugene  to  go 
away  at  once,  she  could  not  run  this  fearful 
risk. 

She  was  near  the  Hospice,  when  a 
thought,  which  had  been  haunting  her 
dimly  ever  since  she  started,  made  itself 
distinct.  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  kinder, 
in  every  way  an  unselfish  action,  if  she 
were  to  marry  Raoul  de  Matagne  ?  It 
would  certainly  be  kindness  to  Edmond 
and  to  PauUne. 

If  he  saw  that  she  was  faithless 
to  him  he  would  give  up  loving  her ;  and 
she  knew  that  though  the  thought  of  his 
coldness  was  painful,  yet  belief  in  it 
would  help  her  own  struggle  for  peace. 
By   marrying   Raoul  she   should   content 
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both  Monsieur  Eugene  and  his  brother. 
His  brother — this  was  the  dark  side, 
and  Jeanne  shrank  from  it  with  loath- 
ing— would  it  be  right  to  marry  any  man, 
not  loving  him. 

*'  But  there  can  be  no  sacrifice  without 
pain,"  and  the  pale,  high-toned  face  looked 
as  earnest  as  that  of  some  martyr  as  she 
went  up  under  the  fast-yellowing  avenue 
to  the  gate  of  the  Hospice. 

"  You  are  early,  my  dear  child,"  the 
Sister  said,  as  she  came,  jingling  her  keys, 
to  answer  the  bell.  ''  Madame  Pauline 
was  here  yesterday,  and  she  said  you  were 
coming  to  meet  her  at  two  o'clock,  so  I 
did  not  expect  you  so  soon ;  but  come  in, 
come  in,  why  do  you  stand  outside,  my 
dear  young  lady  ?" 

Jeanne  shook  her  head,  and  then  tho 
Sister  saw  the  change  in  her  face. 

"  I  am  not  coming  to  see  you  to-day," 
Jeanne  said.  "  Will  you  give  a  message 
for  me,  dear  Sister,  to  Madame  Pauline  ?" 
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"Yes,  yes."  Sister  Sophie  felt  in- 
terested and  curious,  it  was  so  rarely  that 
outside  events  came  into  her  peaceful 
life,  and  she  felt  sure  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  her  visitor. 

*'  Please  give  her  my  love,"  Jeanne 
spoke  hurriedly,  "and  say  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  her 
to-day." 

"  I  am  sorry,  she  will  be  so  grieved," — 
Sister  Sophie  felt  quite  troubled  in  antici- 
pating Pauline's  disappointment, — "  poor 
little  lady !  she  has  set  her  heart  on 
seeing  you  and  taking  you  to  her  home." 

But  Jeanne  felt  braver  now. 

"  I  am  sorry  too,  and  it  must  seem  rude 
to  her;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  will 
tell  her  I  am  sorry,  and — and  you  will  give 
her  my  love." 

She  nodded  and  turned  away;  there 
was  more  tenderness  in  those  mild  eyes 
than  she  could  bear,  and  she  dreaded  any 
questioning. 
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Sister  Sophie  watched  her  tall,  supple 
figure  as  she  walked  down  the  avenue. 

"  She  is  unhappy,  poor  child  !  She  has 
trouble ;  and  such  an  angel  of  goodness  as 
she  is  !  We  will  make  a  novena  for  her. 
She  looks  hke  one  who  will  be  made  per- 
fect through  pain ;  but  we  will  pray  that 
she  may  have  courage  to  persevere." 

And  Jeanne,  as  she  walked  home,  re- 
solved to  write  to  Monsieur  Hallez.  She 
would  tell  him  of  her  meeting  with  Ed- 
mond,  and  of  her  danger  ;  and  then  ask  his 
advice  as  to  her  marriage  with  E-aoul  de 
Matagne. 

She  had  turned  away  from  Sister  Sophie 
only  just  in  time.  Her  heart  longed  to  go 
out  to  some  one.  She  could  have  flung  her 
arms  round  the  kind,  gentle  sister,  and 
sobbed  on  her  bosom.  It  seemed  to 
Jeanne  that  only  now  she  fully  realised 
the  loss  of  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne ;  her 
grandmother  had  taught  her  repression, 
but  she  had  not  chilled  the  warm  nature 
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which  had  expanded  into  such  devoted 
affection  for  her  friend  in  those  brief 
months  at  Chateau  Montcour. 

What  happiness  Jeanne  had  found  there, 
and  yet  even  then  she  had  often  pined  for 
Edmond.  Oh,  what  would  she  give  for 
one  of  those  serene,  unconscious  days  ? 
But  she  checked  the  longing  as  it  came. 
Something  warned  her  not  to  give  way  to 
any  weakness  while  her  path  was  still  so 
beset  with  danger.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  bewail  her  solitary  lot ;  to  mourn 
that  there  was  no  loving  heart  in  her  home 
to  help  her  to  bear  this  burden  ;  Monsieur 
Eugene  was  all  kindness,  yet  she  could 
never  tell  him  her  sad  story.  Jeanne  felt 
to-day  as  she  had  not  been  able  to  feel 
yesterday,  that  there  was  a  Friend  who 
would  never  fail — a  Love  which  was  always 
hers. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A    DISCOVERY. 

TTV  AYS  have  gone  by  since  Edmond  found 
-^-^  his  wife  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  lying  with  her  face  hidden  on  the 
cushion  of  the  sofa.  And  then,  when  she 
roused  to  find  him  leaning  over  her,  she 
burst  out  in  passionate  exclamations. 

No  one  loved  her ;  no  one  ever  would 
love  her.  She  was  such  a  foolish  little 
creature.  She  had  shown  Jeanne  too  much 
fondness,  and  so  she  did  not  care  for  her 
friendship,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  at  last 
found  a  friend,  and  now  Jeanne  had  given 
her  up. 
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Edmond  had  tried  to  pacify  her,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  bear  her  constant  mention 
of  Jeanne — so  at  last  he  left  her. 

But  the  next  few  days  he  was  more  at 
home  than  he  had  been  for  weeks.  Made- 
moiselle Herkenne  smiled  at  the  justice  of 
her  conclusions,  and  Pauline  was  grateful  to 
excess ;  she  thought  it  was  so  very  kind 
of  Edmond  to  try  in  this  way  to  make  up 
for  her  disappointment. 

The  artists  at  Anseremme  wondered 
what  had  made  their  well-to-do  comrade 
give  up  his  work  all  at  once,  just  when  the 
weather  was  at  its  brightest ;  and  some 
of  them  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said, 
"  It  is  the  way  with  amateurs." 

No  one  suspected  that  Edmond  spent 
his  time  watching  the  chance  of  another 
meeting  with  Jeanne.  He  had  found  out 
that  she  lived  across  the  river,  at 
some  distance  from  the  town ;  but  he 
shrank  from  questioning  Pauline.  His 
only  idea  was  to  carry  out  his  resolution 
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of  seeing  Jeanne  once  more ;  and  then  he 
would  take  Pauline  to  Italy  and  try  to  bear 
his  life  as  best  he  could. 

Pauline  went  almost  daily  to  the  Hospice, 
in  the  hope  that  she  should  see  Jeanne.  She 
had  at  last  consoled  herself  with  the  idea 
that  Monsieur  de  Matagne's  illness  had 
become  more  serious,  and  that  her  friend 
could  not  leave  him.  Still  she  thought 
that  if  Jeanne  cared  for  her  friendship  she 
would  write. 

She  could  glean  no  tidings  from  Sister 
Sophie.  Once,  when  she  asked  if 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  had  been 
lately  to  see  them,  the  sister  answered 
drily —  ''  I  can  give  you  no  news 
of  her,  Madame,"  and  she  turned 
away. 

One  morning  as  Edmond  passed  the  inn 
near  the  market-place,  the  landlord  was 
sitting  at  a  little  table  outside. 

''  Good  day.  Monsieur  Dupuis,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  good  news   for  you  ;  we  expect 
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your  cousin,  Monsieur  Baconfoy,  by  the 
first  boat." 

Edmond  turned  away  witli  a  feeling 
of  discomfiture.  He  did  not  want 
his  cousin.  He  had  not  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  there  was  any  wrong 
in  his  endeavour  to  see  Jeanne.  It 
was  but  just  and  truthful,  he  argued,  to 
justify  himself  in  her  eyes,  and  then  bid 
her  farewell ;  but  he  could  not  look  forward 
calmly  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  cousin's  keen 
eyes.  Besides,  Baconfoy  had  a  way  of 
attaching  himself  to  him  in  his  walks,  and 
what  did  he  know,  before  he  could  effect  a 
meeting  with  her,  Jeanne  might  go  away 
and  leave  no  clue  by  which  he  could  find 
her  again. 

He  came  in  ruffled,  and  gave  Pauline 
the  short  answers  he  had  of  late  ab- 
stained from,  and  she  went  out  of  the 
room  in  low  spirits.  It  had  come  into 
her  head  that  perhaps  Jeanne  went  to  the 
Hospice  in  the  morning,  and  she  had  there- 
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fore  missed  her  by  going  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  painful  to  feel  that  her  friend  had 
done  this  perhaps  to  avoid  her,  and 
PauHne  shrank  timidly  from  the  idea  of 
forcing  herself  upon  Mademoiselle  de 
Matagne;  but  the  sudden  change  in  Ed- 
mond's  manner  this  morning  brought  back 
her  longing  for  help,  and  she  determined 
to  go  to  the  Hospice  and  wait  there  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  Jeanne. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in 
the  work-room  of  the  Hospice  beside 
Agathe,  a  crippled  girl  she  had  taught  to 
knit. 

The  girl  smiled  with  delight  as  she  saw 
the  pattern  develop  under  her  needles. 

*'  If  Madame  would  have  the  goodness 
to  show  Marie,"  she  said  shyly,  ''it  would 
so  please  her." 

"  I  will  show  her,"  said  Pauline,  ''  if  you 
will  take  me  to  her ;  she  is  in  the  sick  ward, 
I  hear." 

"  I  will  ask  Sister  Sophie,  Madame,"  and 
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Agathe  limped  away  with  a  smile  of 
delight. 

Pauhne  waited,  but  the  girl  did  not 
come  back,  and  after  a  while  Sister  Sophie 
looked  into  the  room  where  Pauline  sat 
waiting,  a  little  apart  from  the  group  of 
busy  workers. 

**  Will  Madame  come  out  into  the  garden, 
and  see  our  dahlias  ?"  the  Sister  said.  She 
let  Pauline  pass  out,  and  followed  her  till 
they  reached  the  walk.  ''"  I  am  sorry," 
the  Sister  was  ill  at  ease ;  ''  but  you  can- 
not see  Marie,  she  is  in  the  sick-ward,  to- 
day, and  you  do  not  like  sick  people, 
Madame." 

"  I  do  not  like  sick  people  because  I  do 
not  know  how  to  speak  to  them ;  but  I 
can  teach  Marie  to  knit.  Sister." 

Sister  Sophie  was  not  clever  at  keeping 
secrets,  and  her  face  showed  her  trouble. 

"  Madame  is  very  kind ;  but — but  Marie 
is  really  ill,  and  already  she  has  a  friend 
with  her  this  morning." 
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"  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  ?"  Pauline 
felt  a  sudden  indignation.  "  No,  Sister, 
I  will  not  see  Marie  ;  do  not  fear  that  I 
will  force  myself  where  I  am  not  wished 
for." 

She  turned  away  hastily,  her  eyes  were 
hot  with  tears.  It  was  too  hard  that  Jeanne 
should  shrink  from  her  friendship.  What 
had  she  done  to  vex  her  ?  Tears  fell  before 
she  could  wipe  them  away  from  her  eyes. 

The  kind  Sister  saw  that  she  was  crying, 
and  she  was  troubled. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  only  stays  a 
short  time  when  she  comes,  Madame,  and 
she  would  not  come  at  all  if  poor  Marie 
had  not  begged  so  hard  to  see  her  again ; 
but  Mademoiselle  never  stays  a  minute  to 
chat  with  me  now." 

''  Ah,"  and  Pauline  sighed.  She  could 
not  shake  off  the  impression  that  to  avoid 
her  Jeanne  had  given  up  her  regular  visits 
to  the  Hospice.  "  Good-bye,  Sister,"  she 
said,  "  I  too  have  not  a  minute  to  chat,  for 
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we  are  expecting  to  see  a  friend  to- 
day." 

**  You  must  not  go  away  unhappy,"  the 
Sister  said  kindly.  Then  as  Pauline  moved 
towards  the  gate,  *'  Wait  a  moment,  if 
you  please,  Madame." 

Pauline  could  not  get  out  through  the 
locked  gate,  and  the  Sister  had  vanished 
through  a  side  door.  Would  Jeanne  come 
to  her  ?  One  moment  she  shrank  from 
seeming  to  force  herself,  and  the  next  she 
craved  for  even  a  sight  of  her  friend. 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and 
stood  trying  to  calm  her  agitation.  When 
she  looked  up  Sister  Sophie  had  unlocked 
the  gate,  and  Jeanne  stood  beside  it. 

She  smiled  and  came  forward  to  meet 
Pauline,  but  self-conscious  and  fluttered  as 
the  little  woman  was,  she  was  struck  dumb 
by  the  change  in  Jeanne's  face.  It  was  so 
rigid  in  its  calm  paleness,  the  smile 
lasted  only  for  an  instant,  and  then  faded, 
leaving    the  girl's  Hps  almost  colourless. 
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'*  I  shall  not  be  at  Dinant  long,  Madame," 
she  said,  '*  and  you  must  not  think  it  un- 
kind if  I  say  we  cannot  meet  again.  I 
shall  never  return  to  Dinant,  and  I  live 
in  so  remote  a  place  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  meet ;  believe  me,  it  is  much 
better  for  us  to  say  good-bye  to-day." 

There  was  a  sad  thrill  in  her  voice 
Pauline  could  not  keep  back  her  tears,  and 
as  she  looked  up  at  Jeanne  there  was  such 
pathetic  entreaty  in  those  sweet  brown 
eyes  that  all  her  wounded  feelings  were 
forgotten. 

''  You  are  ill,  I  fear,"  said  Pauline.  "  It 
is  selfish  of  me  to  worry  you;  but  you 
hardly  know  how  I  long  for  your  friend- 
ship." 

Jeanne  pressed  her  hand,  and  then  bent 
down  and  kissed  Paulino's  forehead. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  cannot  be.  Good-bye. 
Remember,  I  am  always  your  friend,  and 
we  can  pray  for  one  another ;  but  please 
do  not  try  to  see  me  again." 

K  2 
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She  spoke  so  solemnly  that  Pauline  stood 
silent  and  confounded,  and  she  passed  out 
at  the  gate  and  let  Jeanne  lock  it  behind 
her  before  she  found  courage  to  say  a 
word.  Then,  when  Jeanne's  black  dress 
had  vanished  round  the  corner  of  the 
building,  Pauline  gave  way.  She  clung  to 
the  iron  gate,  and  sobbed  out  her 
grief. 

"  It  is  my  fate,"  she  sighed  to  herself, 
as  some  while  after  she  went  slowly  to- 
wards the  bridge.  *'  No  one  will  ever  care 
for  me  long ;  except  those  poor  children  at 
the  Hospice,  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone 
really  cares  for  me ;  they  like  me  a  little. 
Oh,  if  some  one  would  really  love  me ! 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  finds  there  is 
nothing  in  me  to  love,  and  she  thinks  it  is 
better  to  give  me  up  altogether  than  to 
wound  me  by  coldness  when  we  meet. 
Ah,  but  it  would  have  been  something  to 
try  to  win  her  love.  If  she  had  only 
known  how  the  sight  of  her  made  me  feel 
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better  and   wiser,  I  think  she  would  have 
given  me  a  chance." 

And  then  she  remembered  Jeanne's 
pale  sad  face,  and  was  hushed  into 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MONSIEUE   BACONFOY   IS   RUFFLED. 

iyrOiS[SIEUR  BACONFOY  stood  in  the 
-^^■^  middle  of  the  Place  at  Dinant,  his 
broad,  genial  face  beaming  with  satis- 
faction. It  was  market-day,  and  he 
towered  grandly  above  the  groups  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  sun  shone  full 
on  him  as  he  stood  among  them,  his  legs  a 
little  apart,  nodding  and  doffing  his  hat 
to  his  many  acquaintances. 

He  had  already  had  a  chat  with  the 
hotel-keeper,  and  with  some  of  the  idlers 
seated  on  the  bench  iu  front  of  the  cafe, 
and  he  had  learned  that  both  Monsieur 
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and  Madame  Dupuis  had  passed  across  the 
bridge,  and  might  soon  be  expected  back 
again. 

Baconfoy  did  not  object  to  the  delay. 
He  was  a  keen  observer,  and  he  amused 
himself  in  watching  the  faces  of  the  careful 
housekeepers  of  Dinant  as  they  bargained 
over  their  cabbages  and  eggs  and  fruit  with 
the  brown  wrinkled  couutrywomen,  who 
looked  as  if  they  had  absorbed  sunshine 
enough  to  bake  them. 

Presents  among  the  buyers  he  saw  a 
figure  that  seemed  to  have  dropped  from 
another  sphere.  There  was  a  style  and 
an  ease  in  the  dress  and  movements  of  the 
tall  figure  certainly  foreign  to  homely  little 
Dinant,  and  as  the  lady  turned  from  the 
egg-stall  he  saw  her  face ;  it  was  the  photo- 
grapher's housekeeper. 

Baconfoy  mistrusted  women,  but  for  all 
that  he  liked  to  talk  to  one  that  had  so 
attractive  an  appearance  as  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne ;  and  Elise  had,  when  she  chose 
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to  exert  it,  a  power  of  fascination  that  often 
made  her  irresistible ;  perhaps  that  was 
why  Yidonze  had  found  himself  compelled 
to  treat  her  with  a  deference  he  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  bestowing^  on  an 
ordinary  housekeeper. 

Elise  had  not  forgotten  Monsieur  Bacon- 
foy's  visit  at  Namur,  and  now  there  was 
a  courtesy  in  his  low  bow  which  pleased 
her. 

"  Good  day,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  ;  ''  I 
am  waiting  for  this  pair  of  lovers,  our  friends 
who  I  hear  have  gone  off  for  a  walk." 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  bowed  and 
smiled. 

"  They  are  both  from  home.  Monsieur ; 
but  you  have  been  misinformed,  they  are 
not  together.  Madame  Dupuis  has  gone 
to  the  Hospice." 

She  turned  to  walk  away,  but  Baconfoy 
walked  beside  her. 

''Madame  Pauline  is  a  good  little  soul 
to  go  shutting  herself  up  on  a  fine  day  like 
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this  with  a  lot  of  invalids.  Well,  Mademoi- 
selle, I  hear  great  things  of  your  success. 
I  congratulate  you,  Vidonze  tells  me  you 
have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  business." 

A  glow  of  pleasure  stole  into  her  dark 
face. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  believe  Monsieur 
Vidonze  is  satisfied." 

"  Is  he  here  ?  we  have  not  seen  him 
in  Namur  this  fortnight ;  a  lady  stay- 
ing at  my  house  is  most  impatient  that 
he  should  take  her  portrait." 

''  No,  he  is  not  here,  but  he  may  come 
any  day ;  he  has  written  to  say  he  will 
soon  be  here."  . 

She  guessed  that  Vidonze  had  been 
spending  this  time  in  pursuit  of  Jeanne, 
and  she  walked  on  in  silence ;  Baconfoy 
wondered  whether  she  cared  specially  for 
her  employer. 

"  She  is  far  too  good  for  him,  so  far  as 
looks  and  manner  go,  but  she  is  just  the 
wife  he  wants,  she  would  change  him  from 
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a  rolling  stone  into  something  practical." 
Then  as  he  took  his  leave,  and  went  in 
search  of  his  cousin,  he  thought  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  Ed- 
mond  if  he  had  found  a  wife  who  would 
have  ruled  him,  instead  of  the  spoiling 
worship  he  had  found  in  Pauline.  "  But 
then" — he  smiled  at  himself — '*  I  should 
have  had  to  give  up  my  theory  of  marriage. 
It  is  al^^ays  a  mistake,  the  right  man 
always  gets  the  wrong  woman,  or  it  is 
the  other  way ;  the  only  safety  would  be 
to  wait  till  middle  age  before  choosing ; 
so  many  of  these  young  filUes  develop  into 
biters  and  prancers ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  men,  a  boy  that  at  school  was  as 
dull  as  a  calf,  will  turn  into  a  roaring 
bullock  as  he  grows  older ;  but  it  is 
worse  with  the  women,  because  it  is 
part  of  their  nature  to  sham — Hullo  ! 
Edmond  !" 

Edmond  was  coming  towards  him,   but 
with  his   eyes   bent    on   the  ground.     He 
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started,  and  then  Baconfoy's  cordial 
greeting  warmed  him  out  of  his  listless 
state. 

'*And  where  is  Madame  Pauline?  I 
thought  she  would  have  been  with  you ;" 
he  gave  Edmond  an  inquiring  look. 

''  She  has  gone  to  the  Hospice,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  go  and  find  her,  I 
— I," — he  said  it  awkwardly,  as  if  he  were 
ashamed — "  I  know  where  it  is,  the  Sisters 
there  are  very  good  sort  of  creatures." 

''  I  should  not  have  thought  they  were 
in  your  line  at  all,"  said  Edmond,  laugh- 
ing. 

''  Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen  them  ;"  he  did 
not  say  that  on  his  last  visit  he  had  gone 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  Hospice,  and 
after  having  been  shown  over  it  had  pre- 
sented a  liberal  donation  for  the  sufiering 
inmates.  "  You  are  working  hard  at 
painting,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said  to  his 
cousin. 
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"Not  just  now;"  he  was  so  afraid  of 
Baconfoy's  questions  that  it  was  a  relief 
to  see  Pauline  coming  towards  them  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 

Baconfoy  saw  her  too,  and  hurried  for- 
ward to  meet  her — his  cheery  smile  com- 
forted her  wounded  heart.  But  she  soon 
turned  from  him  to  Edmond  ;  she  was  so 
anxious  to  tell  him  her  news. 

"  Jeanne  does  still  go  to  the  Hospice"  — 
she  said,  eagerly.  "  I  have  seen  her  to- 
day ;  but — "  she  began  to  sob — ''  she  is 
going  away,  and  she  says  that,  as  she  shall 
never  come  back  here,  I  shall  never  see 
her  again.  Do  you  hear,  Edmond  ?"  for 
he  had  turned  away,  and  was  looking  up 
the  river  ;  "  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  her 
again.  She  goes  early  to  the  Hospice 
only  to  see  a  sick  girl,  and  she  says  she 
and  I  had  better  not  meet  any  more." 

Baconfoy  had  caught  the  name  Jeanne, 
and  he  had  seen  Edward's  suddenly 
changed  expression  before  he  turned  from 
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bis  wife.  Monsieur  Jules's  curiosity  was 
on  the  alert;  Pauline's  distress  puzzled 
him. 

''  Who  is  Jeanne  ?"  he  spoke  to  Pauline, 
but  he  looked  at  Edmond.  "  Is  she  a  new 
friend  of  yours  ?" 

Pauline  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Not  exactly  a  friend,"  she  said,  sigh- 
ing; ''but  I  used  to  see  her  there.  She  is 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne.  Oh!  how  you 
would  admire  her!"  she  went  on  ;  ''  she  is 
so  noble  and  beautiful.  I  do  not  mean  pret- 
tiness — she  is  far  more  than  pretty;  she  is 
just  what  a  Jeanne  should  be  ;  but  I  cannot 
talk  of  her,"  and  then  Pauline  sighed 
deeply. 

Edmond  stood  leaning  over  the  bridge  ; 
he  seemed  tohaveforgotten  his  companions. 
Monsieur  Baconfoy  walked  on  beside 
Pauline,  more  inquisitive  than  ever.  Some- 
how Pauline  felt  comforted  by  the  very 
sight  of  his  broad,  honest  face,  and  his 
cheery,   kind,   dark  eyes ;  it  seemed  as  if 
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she  had  found  a  father  who  might  help  her 
a  little,  though  not  as  Jeanne  could  have 
helped  her. 

"  You  speak  very  sadly  about  this  won- 
derful person,"  he  said,  in  his  laughing  way 
as  they  walked  across  the  Place.  ''  She 
seems  rather  too  much  for  you,  my  fair 
cousin.  What  does  Edmond  say  about 
her?" 

"  He  has  not  seen  her — that  is  part  of 
my  trouble,  I  so  wished  him  to  see  her ;" 
her  voice  quavered,  and  then  sank  into 
a  sob. 

Baconfoy  was  alarmed  ;  he  was  not  used 
to  women,  and  he  had  no  idea  how  to 
treat  a  crying  specimen  of  the  sex.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  leave  Pauline  to 
herself,  but  it  seemed  unkind  to  go  away 
from  her.  But  Pauline  recovered  herself 
quickly. 

''  Cousin  Jules,"  she  said,  '^  I  am  very 
fond  of  Jeanne,  and  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  be   my  friend ;  and    she    was  so 
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kind,  and  promised  to  come  and  see  me, 
and  then  all  at  once  she  changed,  and  left 
a  message  at  the  Hospice  that  she  could 
not  come;  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since 
till  to-day,  and  now  she  says  we  can  never 
meet  again." 

"  You  are  sure  Edraond  has  never  seen 
her?"  said  Baconfoy,  carelessly. 

''  Quite  sure;   but  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

''  Well,  you  know,"  he  laughed  again 
in  his  mocking  fashion,  ''  everyone  cannot 
think  as  you  do,  Madame  Dupuis ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  lady  has  taken  a  dis- 
like to  your  husband,  and  does  not  wish 
to  see  him." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  things — ^just  as 
if  every  woman  does  not  like  Edmond. 
Even  Mademoiselle  Herkenne,  to  whom  he 
so  seldom  speaks,  likes  him  ;  and  Madame 
Boulotte  adores  him  ?" 

Monsieur  Jules  reddened. 

*'  Mafoi !  did  she  tell  you  so,  and  do  you 
consider  it  proper  that  another  lady  should 
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adore  your  husband  ?  fie !  T  am  scandalised, 
Madame  Pauline." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Pauline,  gaily  ;  "  at 
Madame  Boulotte's  age  it  is  different." 

Monsieur  Baconfoy  grew  suddenly  grave. 

"  You  talk  like  a  baby,  my  dear.  I  only 
wish  I  were  as  young  as  Madame  Boulotte 
is.  If — if— but  no  matter.  Now  I  must 
go  back  and  see  what  has  become  of  that 
laggard  Edmond." 

He  was  ruffled,  and  even  when  Edmond 
joined  him  and  they  overtook  Pauline,  he 
took  little  notice  of  her.  As  they  went 
into  the  house  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  was 
coming  out  of  the  glass  door,  and  Baconfoy 
bowed  to  her  again. 

"  You  will  not  forget  my  message  to 
Yidonze,  Mademoiselle,  when  you  see 
him  ?  You  will  tell  him  that  business 
waits  for  him  at  home.  This  lady  is  im- 
patient to  have  her  portrait  taken  by  the 
famous  photographer  of  Namur.  Au  re- 
voir,    Mademoiselle;"     he    went    upstairs 
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laughing.     "  Vidonze  will  believe  that   if 
she  tells  him,"  he  said. 

''  She  will  tell  him,"  said  Pauline.  "  I 
think  Mademoiselle  Elise  likes  to  please 
Monsieur  Yidonze." 

"  She  is  a  wise  woman ;  and  he,  does 
he  care  to  please  Mademoiselle  Elise?" 

Pauline  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  think  so;  but  then — "  she 
added,  timidly,  "  men  do  not  care  to 
please  us  as  women  care  to  please  men ; 
and  Monsieur  Yidonze  is  not  a  man  who 
would  love  anyone." 

Baconfoy  smiled,  but  he  thought  of 
Madame  Boulotte's  story  of  her  brother's 
love. 

"Did  she  say  she  expected  Yidonze?" 
Edmond  had  followed  them  upstairs  in 
silence. 

"  Yes,"  Baconfoy  answered,  "  Made- 
moiselle says  he  may  come  any  day.  She 
is  a  very  fine  woman ;  Yidonze  might  do 
a  great  deal  worse." 

VOL.    III.  L 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A    PAKTING. 

rpHE  prospect  of  Yidonze's  arrival  kept 
-^  Edmond  awake  all  through  that  night 
— and  daylight  did  not  quiet  his  uneasi- 
ness. The  very  faculty  which  he  admired 
so  much  in  Vidonze — his  hawk-eyed  keen- 
ness— he  feared  now.  If  the  photographer 
stayed  more  than  a  day  in  Dinant,  Edmond 
felt  sure  he  would  discover  Jeanne. 

"When  we  were  together  that  time  at 
Spa,"  he  thought,  "  the  fellow  saw  in  an 
instant  what  it  would  have  taken  me  days 
to  discover,  and  which  perhaps  would  have 
escaped  me  altogether ;  and  not  only  that, 
this  housekeeper  will  tell  him  Jeanne  is 
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here  ;"  for  he  remembered  that  Pauline 
had  said  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  knew 
Jeanne. 

It  was  torture  to  Edmond  to  think  that 
Vidonze  loved  Jeanne  ;  it  seemed  a  sort  of 
profanation  that  such  a  man  should  regard 
her  in  that  way. 

"  But  she  would  not  hsten  to  him,"  he 
said,  vehemently ;  "  no,  not  for  a  moment. 
She  is  so  pure  that  of  necessity  she  will 
recoil  from  a  man  who  has  lived  as 
Vidonze  has."  And  then  he  thought  that, 
feeling  herself  wronged  and  deserted,  there 
was  a  risk  in  her  seeing  this  man ;  he  had 
heard  strange  things  of  what  even  good 
women  had  done  under  the  influence  of 
resentment — "  She  must  know  the  truth ; 
she  must  know  at  once  that  she  has  never 
been  given  up  by  me  ;  she  must  listen  to 
the  real  facts  about  my  marriage.  What 
shall  I  do?     AY  hat  can  I  do?" 

At  breakfast  time,  Baconfoy  joked  him 
about  his  silence. 

L  2 
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"  Brooding  over  a  new  picture,  eli  ? 
Come,  my  boy,  I  want  you  to  take  me  to 
Bouvignes — or,  if  Madame  can  accompany 
us,  why  should  we  not  all  take  the  steamer 
to  Houx  and  walk  back  by  way  of  the 
cliffs." 

Edmond  brightened. 
>    *'  Yes,    that   would    be    excellent,"    he 
said.     "  You    shall  take    Pauline,    and   I 
will    walk    to    meet    you    on    your   way 
back." 

"You  are  a  nice,  lazy  fellow.  Well, 
Madame  Pauline  and  I  shall  get  on  very 
well  without  you." 

Pauline  pouted;  but  Edmond  kept  his 
eyes  away,  and  busied  himself  in  making 
preparation  for  a  sketch  he  said  he 
must  begin.  As  he  left  the  room  he 
muttered  something  about  not  losing  so 
fine  a  morning  in  the  house ;  and  then  he 
took  his  way  to  the  Hospice. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  avenue,  he 
seated  himself  in  the  forlorn,  grass-grown 
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road,  and  opened  his  sketch-book.  He 
had  determined,  if  he  waited  for  hours, 
that  this  morning  he  would  see  Jeanne. 
If  she  were  not  alone,  he  hesitated  how 
to  act,  for,  as  the  secret  had  been  kept 
so  far,  it  seemed  much  better  it  should 
not  reach  Pauline's  ears. 

''  She  would  never  forget,"  he  said,  "  and 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  her  such  a 
grievance  against  me ;  and  it  will  be  kinder 
to  her." 

So  long  as  he  had  been  vaguely  trying 
to  see  Jeanne  again,  he  had  been  too  much 
disturbed  by  excitement  to  forecast  the 
meeting;  but  Pauline's  news  had  made  it 
plain  that  she  was  to  be  found  either  going 
to  or  coming  away  from  the  Hospice,  and  if 
he  waited  with  determination  he  must  see 
her.  If  they  met  in  the  street,  Jeanne 
would  try  to  avoid  him;  he  felt  sure  of 
this — indeed  he  would  not  wish  her  to  be 
at  ease  with  him.  Though  sometimes  he 
told  himself  that  a  proud  spirit  like  hers 
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would  triumpli  over  her  love,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  forgive  the  wrong  done  her 
bj  his  marriage.  And  then  when  he 
remembered  the  love  he  had  seen  in  her 
eyes,  hope  lived  on. 

But  to-day,  as  he  sat  waiting,  and 
Jeanne  did  not  come,  hope  grew  faint 
within  him ;  he  began  at  last  to  think 
that  he  might  have  been  observed  from 
one  of  the  windows,  and  that  to  avoid 
him  Jeanne  had  gone  another  way. 
No  one  came  up  or  down  the  lonely 
avenue,  but  from  far  off  occasional  tokens 
of  life  reached  him — not  distinct  sounds, 
but  a  murmur  more  like  the  hum  of  bees, 
or  the  far  off  caw  of  a  community  of 
rooks. 

He  had  been  trying  to  sketch  a  bit  of 
the  avenue,  but  he  made  slow  progress, 
for  his  head  was  not  with  his  hand.  In 
the  midst  of  his  fumbling  efforts,  the 
dinner-bell  at  the  Hospice  clanged  loudly 
into  the  stillness.     He  did  not  know  how 
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in  ten  so]  J  he  longed  to  see  Jeanne  till  this 
end  to  his  hopes  came.  And  now  he 
must  wait  till  to-morrow — no,  he  could 
not  wait.  A  mad  impulse  seized  him. 
He  would  rush  all  over  the  neighbouring 
country ;  he  must  and  would  find  out  the 
house  where  Jeanne  lived.  He  turned 
from  the  Hospice  and  took  the  road  beside 
the  river  leading  to  Bouvignes. 

He  had  walked  some  way  from  the 
town,  as  he  had  often  walked  before,  but 
to-day  he  took  a  side  road  that  led  him 
farther  from  the  river ;  a  little  way  on  he 
came  in  front  of  a  garden  railed  off  from 
the  road.  A  large  house  stood  back  in 
the  garden,  and  there  were  wooden  seats 
below  the  windows.  A  gentleman  sat  on 
one  of  these  seats,  reading ;  at  least  he  held 
a  book,  but  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  straying 
from  it. 

Edmond  stood,  not  exactly  looking  at 
him,  but  resting  against  the  railings ;  it 
seemed  useless  to  go  farther  in  this  direc- 
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tion  ;  even  so  far  as  this  would  be  a  long 
walk  for  Jeanne.  While  he  stood  irreso- 
lute, the  gentleman  turned  round  to  the 
open  window  behind  him  and  called  out, 
"  Jeanne." 

Edmond  stood  fascinated.  A  thrill 
went  through  him  ;  but  no  answer  fol- 
lowed the  call ;  and  after  a  while  a  servant 
came  out  of  the  house,  and  he  and  the 
gentleman  disappeared  through  a  small 
gate  on  the  Bouvignes  side  of  the  gardeo. 

It  seemed  to  Edmond  an  absurd  con- 
jecture, and  yet  he  felt  persuaded  that 
Jeanne  Lahaye  lived  in  this  house.  He 
resolved  to  linger  about  for  the  chance  of 
seeing  her  come  out  into  the  garden  ;  then 
suddenly,  without  taking  any  counsel  with 
himself,  he  went  round  to  the  gate  which 
he  had  passed  before  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  house;  the  gate  was  open,  and  he 
went  boldly  in  and  crossed  the  garden  to 
the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  entrance 
door,  and  rang  the  rusty  bell  which  hung 
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beside  it.  The  bell  sounded  hollow,  as  if 
the  house  were  deserted,  and  the  time 
after  he  had  rung  before  anyone  came 
seemed  very  long.  Then  a  quiet-looking 
woman  came  and  asked  what  he  wanted. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
tagne,"  he  said,  firmly.  If  the  woman 
had  said  "  No  such  person  lives  here,"  he 
would  not  have  believed  her,  his  convic- 
tion was  now  so  strong  that  Jeanne  was 
here.  It  was  no  surprise  to  him,  it 
scarcely  quickened  his  pulses,  to  hear  the 
woman  say — 

"  Will  Monsieur  come  with  me  ?" 

He  followed  along  a  gallery  at  the  back 
of  the  house  ;  the  side  of  the  gallery  was 
glass,  and  through  it  he  saw  the  garden. 
At  the  end  of  the  gallery  was  a  door  with 
a  curtain  drawn  across,  and  as  the  woman 
lifted  this  she  asked  Edmond  his  name. 

He  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  he  had 
prepared  what  he  should  say  as  he  fol- 
lowed her. 
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"  You  can  show  me  in,"  he  smiled,  ''  I 
am  an  old  friend  whom  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  will  be  glad  to  see." 

The  easy  smile  and  *'  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne "  satisfied  the  maid ;  she  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  opened  the  door,  and 
closed  it  upon  Edmond.  Then  she  went 
back  to  her  kitchen  without  troubling  her- 
self about  the  visitor. 

Jeanne  was  writing  to  Monsieur  Hallez. 
She  had  already  written  to  tell  him  of  her 
meeting  with  Edmond,  and  to  ask  his 
advice  about  Monsieur  Raoul ;  but  she 
was  now  telling  him  about  Pauline,  and 
of  the  sorrow  which  she  had  caused  the 
poor  little  wife. 

As  she  wrote,  her  own  sorrow  was 
very  present  to  Jeanne,  and  tears  fell  on 
her  paper.  She  looked  up  when  the  door 
opened — but  she  did  not  move — Edmond 
gave  her  no  time  to  speak. 

"You  must  pardon  me  for  coming  here. 
I  have  come  to  see  you  on   a  matter  of 
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business  ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
me,  Jeanne." 

He  stood  still  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
table  at  which  Jeanne  was  sitting ;  but  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  ber  face,  taking  note  of 
every  feature  as  if  he  were  learning  by 
heart  every  shade  of  expression,  every 
tint  of  the  varying  colour  that  showed 
how  deeply  moved  she  was. 

"  Why  do  you  come  here,  Monsieur 
Dupuis?"  she  said,  coldly.  "I  said  we 
must  not  meet  again — it  is  wrong." 

"  We  will  not  meet  after  to-day.  Will 
that  satisfy  you  ?"  He  spoke  bitterly,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  Jeanne  had  already  cast  him 
out  of  her  heart;  *' but  you  must,  if  you 
please,  listen  to  me  now." 

Jeanne  had  risen  while  he  spoke,  and 
she  stood  resting  her  clasped  hands  on  the 
table.  She  knew  that  this  interview  was 
foolish  and  wrong,  but  Edmond's  tone  was 
so  determined  that  she  felt  obliged  to 
listen. 
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"  When  I  told  you  I  was  married,"  he 
grew  pale  with  agitation  as  he  spoke, 
"  you  thought  I  had  forgotten  you.  I 
never  forgot  you,  Jeanne.  When  your 
letter  came  refusing  to  marry  me,  I 
upbraided  you,  but  I  loved  you  still  all 
the  time.  My  heart  was  hungering  for 
some  answer  to  the  love  I  had  poured  out 
in  that  letter ;  Jeanne,  I  have  never  left 
off  loving  you." 

She  had  stood  quite  still,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  clasped  hands;  now  she 
turned  restlessly  away,  her  heart  was 
throbbing  wildly. 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  you,"  she  said  ;  but 
her  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken,  and  joy 
came  back  to  Edmond  at  the  sound. 

''  My  story  is  not  much  longer,"  he 
went  on.  ''  I  only  want  to  do  myself 
a  little  justice  in  your  eyes.  I  had  got 
into  the  way  of  seeing  a — a  friend;  I 
believe  because  I  was  too  miserable,  too 
cowardly  you  will  say,  to  bear  my  sorrow 
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alone.  Yes,  I  was  a  coward  !  a  fool !  Oh, 
Jeanne,  no  names  that  you  can  heap  on  me 
can  match  what  I  think  myself  to  be." 
She  moved  again  restlessly.  ''  Well,  I — I 
found  that  while  I  had  been  meaning  friend- 
ship, my  friend  considered  me  her  lover, 
and  I  was  weak  enough — fool  enough- 
wicked  enough,  if  you  will,  to  ask  her  to 
be  my  wife." 

There  was  a  pause.  Edmond  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Jeanne's  face.  Presently  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

''  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this — but 
she  is  your  wife,  and  you  must  love 
her.  Now,  Monsieur  Dupuis,  will  you— 
will  you  leave  me  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet."  He  drew  himself  up  ;  he 
felt  freed  from  a  burden  now  that  he  had 
confessed  to  Jeanne.  "  I  have  not  told  you 
everything.  I  told  her  I  had  no  love  to 
give ;  that  I  loved  one  who  did  not  return 
my  love, — but  I  could  not  love  again." 

"  And     she    was   content    with   this  ?" 
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Jeanne  startled  herself  by  her  own 
vehemence. 

''Yes,"  he  moved  nearer  to  her,  ''  and 
— Jeanne,  this  gives  me  the  right  still  to 
love  you.  I  shall  never  see  you  again, 
for  I  feel  that  you  despise  me ;  but  you 
are  in  my  heart ;  my  life,  my  love,  are 
yours.  My  wife  cannot  expect  from  me 
that  which  I  told  her  she  could  not  have — 
she  married  me  on  her  own  terms." 

Jeanne's  impulse  was  to  cover  her  face. 
She  dreaded  that  it  might  betray  her,  and 
yet  some  warning,  felt  rather  than  heard, 
whispered  her  to  keep  outwardly  un- 
moved. 

"This  is  unworthy  of  you,"  she  said; 
her  voice  wavered,  though  she  strove  to 
speak  hardly;  "when  you  first  married 
you  owed  your  wife  nothing  ;  but — but 
now  it  is  dijfferent.  You  used  to  be 
generous,  Edmond." — She  hesitated;  the 
name  had  slipped  out  against  her  fixed 
purpose ;  the  blood  flowed  over  her  pale 
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cheeks.  She  tried  to  feel  angry  with 
him.  ''  Surely  when  you  know  how  your 
wife  loves  you,  you  must  love  her  in 
return." 

Edmond  had  grown  bolder;  he  began 
to  feel  by  little  signs  and  tokens  that 
Jeanne  was  fighting  against  herself.  He 
told  himself  that  this  was  their  last 
meeting.  Why  should  not  nature  have 
its  way  ?  Jeanne  had  been  his  once,  and 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  he  had 
never  left  off  loving  her. 

*'  Jeanne" — though  she  did  not  look  up, 
she  felt  his  gaze,  and  it  seemed  to  burn  into 
her  soul — ''you  say  what  you  do  not 
really  believe  in.  You  know  what  love 
is — then  can  you  tell  me  my  love  is  a 
puppet  to  be  given  first  to  one  and  then 
to  another  as  what  you  call  duty  bids  ? 
Child,  child — do  not  make  my  misery 
greater  than  it  is."  The  agony  in  his 
voice  seemed  to  rend  away  reserve  from 
Jeanne,    and  to   make  her    feel  that    she 
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must  at  once  fly  from  him  if  she  would 
not  own  her  love.  ''  Jeanne,  can  you  not 
feel  that  our  love,  yours  and  mine,  is  so 
entwined  with  life  that  it  is  a  part  of  us ; 
that  we  cannot  tear  it  out  of  ourselves, 
unless  we  tear  our  hearts  out  with  it. 
Listen,"  for  Jeanne  was  moving  towards 
the  door,  slowly,  because  she  knew  that 
as  he  stood  Edmond  could  at  once  in- 
tercept her  flight,  *'  T  have  told  you  all 
my  miserable  folly,  and  for  comfort  you 
fling  me  a  stone.  You  bid  me  go  home 
and  love  my  wife — Oh,  God  !  how  can 
you  be  so  cruel?  What  harm  can  it  do 
you  to  feel  that  I  love  you  always  ?" 

But  Jeanne's  struggle  was  over;  she 
had  cried  out  for  help,  and  the  cloud 
that  seemed  to  bhnd  her  at  first  had 
cleared  away. 

"  Monsieur  Dupuis,"  her  voice  was  quiet 
again,  though  it  sounded  as  if  it  were 
fall  of  kept-back  tears ;  the  sweet,  low 
tones  vibrated  through   him,  '*  all    this  is 
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useless.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  loved 
you,  that  I  still  love  you ;  but  you  might 
as  well  hope  to  call  back  the  dead  to  life 
as  to  make  me  go  on  loving  you  when  I  know 
it  is  a  sin.  ...  I  can  never  forget  you.  .  .  . 
God  knows  how  I  shall  pray  that  happi- 
ness may  come  to  you.  Try,  dear  friend, 
to  see  how  much  you  wrong  yourself  by 
every  word  of  love  you  now  speak  to  me." 

She  stopped ;  she  could  find  no  more 
words. 

"  You  will  at  least  say  '  Good-bye  ?'  " 
He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Jeanne  placed 
her  quivering  fingers  in  his ;  and  her 
eyes  met  Edmond's.  Then  a  shiver  ran 
through  her,  and  shook  her  from  head 
to  foot,  and  he  heard   a   stifled  sob. 

"  Jeanne — my  Jeanne,"  he  said,  ten- 
derly pressing  the  cold  fingers  in  both 
his  burning  hands,  "  why  will  you  harden 
yourself  against  nature  ?  There  is  no 
harm  in  your  love  for  me.  You  could 
not  love  unless  God  had  given   you   the 
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power,  and  you  do  love  me  still,  my  own 

Jeanne I  shall  never  see  you  again ; 

think  of  the  years  that  lie  before  me ; 
give  me  one  joy  in  this  depth  of  misery, 
let  me  hear  those  dear  lips  once  more  say, 
'  I  love  you.'  " 

A  sudden  strength  came  to  Jeanne. 
She  met  Edmond's  eyes  fearlessly  now. 

''  Let  me  go,"  she  said,  proudly.  ''  You 
have  broken  your  promise." 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  stood  still  till 
she  reached  the  door. 

"  Say  you  forgive  me.  Do  not  let.  us 
part  angrily.  I  have  not  your  strength 
of  will,  Jeanne  ....  but  you  shall  not  see 
me  again." 

"  I  forgive  you  ;  but  I  must  go.  Every 
minute  I  spend  with  you  is  a  sin  against 
.  your  wife.  Try  to  think  how  sad  and 
desolate  her  life  must  be  without  her 
husband's  love."  She  waved  her  hand, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Edmond  stood    gazing  after  her,  then 
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mechanicalljj  not  heeding  where  he  went, 
he  quitted  the  house,  and  walked  as  if  in 
a  trance  along  the  road  by  which  he 
had  come.  He  was  unconscious  of  time 
or  place,  guided  by  instinct  only,  till 
roused  suddenly  by  the  movement  around 
him,  he  found  himself  in  the  Grande 
Hue  of  Dinant,  near  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FLIGHT. 

"IVrO  surer  proof  could  be  found  of 
-^^  the  utter  blindness  which  true 
love  causes  than  in  Jeanne's  feeling 
towards  Edmond  Dupuis.  She  did  not 
know,  except  by  her  bodily  exhaustion, 
how  intensely  she  had  suffered  in  this 
struggle  with  herself;  but  she  felt  no 
bitterness  towards  Edmond,  she  did  not 
even  say  to  herself  that  he  had  been  cruel 
in  thus  rousing  into  fresh  vigour  the  love 
against  which  she  had  striven.  She  stum- 
bled on,  blinded  and  stricken,  to  her  room 
and    sank    on    her    knees,    and    thanked 
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God  for   the    help    He   had  given.      Her 
head  sank  on  her  shoulder,    and   a  sort 
of  stupor  made  her  for  the  time  blessedly 
unconscious.     Then  suddenly  she  roused 
to    vivid  consciousness  of  her   love,    and 
struggling  against  its  power  she  poured 
out  a  confession  of  it  as  she  still  knelt 
beside    her    bed.      For    Jeanne    had   no 
modern  sophistry   to    confuse    her  judg- 
ment, she  knew — and  these  minutes  of  dire 
temptation  had  made  her  know  yet  more 
keenly — that  it  was  sin  to  love  a  man  whose 
own   love,    whether    he  had    given    it  or 
not,  belonged  to  the  woman  he  had  married. 

She  prayed  that  this  love,  which  was 
making  every  fibre  bleed  as  she  struggled 
against  the  thought  of  it,  might  be  taken 
away  from  her.  But  prayer  seemed  to 
bring  no  comfort.  It  seemed  to  fall  back 
upon  her. 

She  rose  from  her  knees  and  sat  down 
to  think.  If  she  were  to  enter  a  con- 
vent   she   could   put   an    eternal    barrier 
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between  herself  and  Edmood ;  but  this 
idea  appeared  false  and  cowardly.  .  .  .  She 
was  in  the  dark,  groping  for  what  she  did 
not  know ;  prayer  had  seemed  a  refuge — 
something  that  would  help  to  drive  out 
this  terrible  love,  but  it  had  brought  no 

comfort But  she  felt  dimly  that   she 

must  not  cease  to  struggle  with  her  love 
— at  last  she  had  learned  its  strength. 

After  awhile  she  lay  down  on  her 
bed.  In  this  reaction  from  her  enforced 
calm,  she  was  trembling  as  if  an  ague 
had  seized  her. 

One  thing  she  saw  clearly;  she  must 
not  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ed- 
mond ;  she  dared  not.  Only  absence  could 
bring  back  security  and  calm.  She  did 
not  hope  for  peace,  Jeanne  knew  there 
could  not  be  peace  in  her  heart  so  long 
as  the  mere  thought  of  Edmond  had 
such  power  over  her.  How  was  she  to 
escape  him  ? 

She  had  pledged   herself   not    to  leave 
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Monsieur  Eugene,  but  that  was  when  he 
was  a  comparatively  helpless  invalid,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  her  society. 

*'  If  I  stay  here  it  will  be  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come,"  she  said,  simply. 
*'  I  dare  not  run  the  risk." 

Something  warned  her  that  so  long  as 
Edmond  beheved  she  loved  him,  so  long 
would  he  persist  in  loving  her;  and  though 
she  had  struggled  till  the  sufifering  had 
been  beyond  her  strength,  she  had  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  Edmond  had  been 
aware  of  this  struggle,  and  that  he  still 
believed  in  her  love.  No  good,  nothing 
but  harm,  could  come  of  another  meeting, 
and  it  would  be  a  direct  injury  to  Pauline. 
Yes,  unless  she  went  away  there  must 
remain  a  daily  dread,  a  daily  risk. 

At  last  she  rose  up,  smoothed  her  hair, 
and  went  down  to  look  for  Monsieur 
Eugene.  He  had  come  back  from  his 
walk,  and  was  sitting  on  his  favourite 
bench  beneath  the  windows. 
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He  welcomed  her  with  his  usual  smile ; 
but  at  the  sight  of  her  face  the  smile 
faded,  and  he  sat  upright  in  his  chair  and 
looked  nervous. 

''  Uncle,"  she  did  not  give  him  time  to 
speak,  "  will  you  let  me  go  back  to  Chateau 
Montcour?  I — I  am  not  well  here;  and 
besides,  I  have  a  reason  for  going  home, 
and  I  shall  have  the  house  quite  ready 
for  you  when  you  have  finished  taking 
your  baths." 

Monsieur  Eugene's  face  was  full  of 
astonishment.  At  first  he  only  stared,  then 
he  said : 

"  And  Raoul  ?  What  answer  am  I  to 
give  him." 

"  I  had  forgotten  Monsieur  Raoul." 

"  But  you  will  tell  me  before  you  go  ; 
you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  Jeanne,  you  do  not 
want  to  go  for  a  week.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  fair  across  the  river,  I  saw  the  row  of 
booths  this  morning  just  below  the  bridge; 
and  I  hear  there  will  be  fireworks ;  it  is  just 
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what  would  please  you,  and  you  can  buy 
toys  in  plenty  for  the  little  ones  at  the 
Hospice.  You  will  wait  for  the  fair, 
Jeanne  ?" 

He  looked  childishly  pleased  in  anticipa- 
tion. 

Jeanne  clenched  her  hands  tightly. 

"  I  must  go  at  once.  Please  do  not 
ask  me  why,  dear  uncle  ;  but  if  she  had 
been  here  she  would  have  wished  me  to 
go  away.  Some  day  at  Montcour  I  will  tell 
you  everything — only  say  that  I  may  go  ?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  earnestly  together ; 
there  was  such  a  piteous  look  in  her 
eyes  that  Monsieur  Eugene  felt  shocked 
and  taken  by  surprise ;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Jeanne  almost  belonged  to  Eaoul 
already,  and  that  Raoul  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted   about  her  movements. 

"But,'*  bespoke  fretfully, '' surely  you 
will  give  me  an  answer  for  Raoul ;  and 
then  you  cannot  travel  alone,  there  are 
many  things  to  arrange." 
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'*  Yes,  yes,  uncle" — Jeanne  felt  that  she 
must  adopt  the  motherly  tone  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Matagne  had  always  used 
towards  her  brother — **  I  have  arranged  all 
that.  I  will  take  Marie ;  you  know  she  must 
have  gone  first  to  get  the  house  ready; 
and  I  will  leave  you  Louis  and  Eulalie. 
There,  dear  uncle,  you  see  it  is  all  right." 

"  But  Raoul  ?"  he  persisted. 

The  invalid  was  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether with  a  very  troubled  face. 

Jeanne  stood  still  a  moment ;  she  had 
not  heard  from  Monsieur  Hallez,  but  she 
knew  now  what  her  answer  must  be. 

'*  I  am  sorry,  uncle,  but  I  cannot  marry 
Monsieur  Raoul,"  she  bent  down  and 
kissed  one  of  his  delicate  wasted  hands. 
"  1  can  never  marry.  Let  me  stay  with 
you  at  Montcour.  I  want  no  other 
life." 

He  drew  his  hand  away  and  sighed ; 
for  the  first  time  he  found  Jeanne 
unreasonable    and    headstrong;    but    his 
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reading   had    taught    him    there    was    do 
use  in  thwarting  a  woman's  will. 

''  You  seem  to  have  made  up  your 
mind,  I  am  disappointed,"  he  said,  coldly. 
"  Of  course  I  can  say  nothing  more.  I 
will  write  to  Raoul." 

In  his  heart  he  blamed  his  sister;  but 
for  the  written  instructions  she  had  left 
that  Jeanne  was  to  have  full  liberty  of 
choice,  the  marriage  might  have  been 
happily  arranged.  He  should  have  pre- 
sented Eaoul  to  Jeanne  as  her  husband, 
and  she  would  have  obeyed  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  he  was  too  amiable  to  cherish  anger 
against  Jeanne.  She  left  him,  and  at 
once  began  her  preparations,  for  she  had 
resolved  to  start  very  early  next  day, 
and  when  at  night  she  bade  him 
farewell,  he  was  as  gentle  and  kind  as 
usual. 

*'  Forgive  me,"  she   said ;   ''  I  know  I 
seem   hard  and  abrupt,   but  some  day   I 
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will  tell  you  everything,  and  then  you 
will  say  I  acted  rightly." 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  this  call 
on  her  energy  had  helped  Jeanne.  She 
slept  soundly,  and  next  morning  was  able 
to  start  on  her  journey  with  la  cheerful 
face,  though,  when  she  got  the  last  glimpse 
of  Dinant  from  the  railway  carriage,  her 
heart  felt  a  sudden  wrench.  She  knew 
that  this  was  really  her  final  parting  from 
Edmond  Dupuis 

It  was  afternoon  before  she  reached 
Comblain  au  Pont,  and  while  she  waited 
for  a  carriage  to  take  her  and  her  posses- 
sions to  Chateau  Montcour,  she  saw  a 
face  she  knew  among  some  loiterers  out- 
side the  station. 

"  Good  day.  Monsieur  Charles,"  she 
said.  '^  How  have  you  all  been  in  our 
absence  ?" 

Charles  was  bowing  profoundly  ;  his  joy 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle  ;  but  this  is  indeed 
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an  unlooked  for  happiness.  There  will  be 
a  chorus  of  thanksgiving  in  the  village." 

"  Thank  you  ;"  Jeanne  felt  a  warm  glow 
at  her  heart  at  this  welcome. 

''  You  must  tell  Monsieur  Jacques  and 
Monsieur  Auguste  that  I  am  coming  to 
see  them  to-morrow." 

"  But  surely  Mademoiselle  is  not  ex- 
pected ?"  said  Charles.  "  I  was  at  the 
Chateau  this  morning,  and  old  Babette 
said  she  did  not  know  when  Mademoiselle 
and  Monsieur  would  come  home.  Ah, 
Mademoiselle,  the  Chateau  will  be  cold  and 
damp  and  full  of  dust ;  will  Mademoiselle 
honour  the  hotel  by  going  there  to- 
night, and  I  will  send  a  girl  to  help 
Babette  to  get  the  Chateau  ready  for 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jeanne,  "  if  you  can 
take  us  in,  Monsieur  Charles,  I  think  it 
will  be  the  best  plan.  Come,  Marie,  we 
are  going  to  the  Coq  d'Or  instead  of  the 
Chateau." 
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Marie  looked  doubtful ;  the  De  Matagne 
family  never  slept  at  the  inn,  and  she  was 
not  sure  that  it  was  a  right  thing  to  do ; 
but  she  had  to  follow  Jeanne,  while 
Charles  Cajot  mounted  the  box,  enchanted 
at  the  honour  that  was  about  to  be  con- 
ferred on  his  house. 

Until  he  was  halfway  home  along  the 
picturesque  road  beside  the  Ambl^ve,  he 
did  not  remember  his  promise  to  Antoine 
Vidonze ;  it  was  when  his  head  was  full  of 
a  special  new  omelette  invented  by  the 
cook,  and  which  he  decided  should  be 
extemporised  for  ''Mam'zelle  Jeanne,"  that 
he  suddenly  remembered  his  engagement 
to  tell  the  photographer.  He  wished  he 
had  held  his  tongue,  but  the  brothers 
Cajot  were  men  of  honour  :  "  I  made  a 
promise,  so  I  must  keep  it,"  he  said  with 
a  sigh. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

PUESUIT. 

11/rONSIEUR  BACONFOY'S  visit  to 
•^"-^  Din  ant  was  drawing  to  a  close.  In 
two  days  or  so  visitors  of  importance  were 
expected  at  La  Grue,  and  his  presence 
would  be  necessary ;  and  yet  he  was  un- 
willing to  go  away  without  getting  one 
private  talk  with  his  cousin  Edmond. 
There  seemed  always  something  in  the  way. 
Either  Edmond  went  sketching,  or  Pauline 
offered  to  join  the  two  men  in  their  walks  ; 
and  yet  ever  since  the  time  when  Edmond, 
after  being  out  all  day  and  missing  his 
appointment  with  them  at  Houx,  had 
come  in  pale  and  exhausted,  and  so  irri- 
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table  that  his  wife  scarcely  dared  to 
speak  to  him,  his  cousin  Jules  had  felt 
more  than  ever  sure  that  there  was 
something  very  wrong  with  his  young 
cousin. 

He  had  always  looked  upon  himself  in 
the  light  of  a  parent  to  the  orphan  left 
so  entirely  to  his  care,  and  though  Edmond 
was  married,  and  might  be  considered  fit 
to  take  care  of  himself — the  good-natured 
cynic  rather  doubted  this — he  could  not 
feel  justified  in  leaving  him  entirely  self- 
dependent. 

''He  may  be  in  debt,"  he  thought, 
"  and  he  is  too  proud  to  apply  to  his 
wife ;  besides  they  evidently  do  not  pull 
together  as  they  did  when  they  were  first 
married."  He  was  surprised  to  find  how 
sorry  this  conviction  made  him,  and  yet  it 
confirmed  so  admirably  his  theory  against 
marriage.  "  It  is  sad,"  he  went  on,  "  but 
I  cannot  mend  it,  though  I  will  speak  to 
Edmond  to-day." 
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''  I  should  like  a  walk  with  you  when 
you  have  done  sketching  to-day,  Edmond," 
he  said  ;  "  we  will  not  take  Madame  with 
us — it  will  be  too  far  for  her ;  let  us  walk 
over  to  Montaigle." 

''  Very  well ;"  but  Edmond  would  rather 
have  been  left  to  himself. 

Pauline  came  in  presently  with  a  packet 
of  letters  for  Monsieur  Baconfoy. 

"  I  believe  I  am  right,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing at  Jules.  "  I  really  think  Elise  cares 
for  Monsieur  Yidonze  ;  she  is  quite  excited 
at  the  idea  of  his  coming  to-day." 

''Are  you  sure  he  is  coming?"  said 
Edmond. 

"  She  says  so.  So  many  letters  have 
come  for  him  that  she  feels  sure  he 
will  arrive  to-day.  I  wish  he  would 
marry  her,  it  would  be  'b  wise  thing  for 
both." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  make  a  good 
husband  ? "    Baconfoy   asked.      "  Do   you 
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not  think  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  is  better 
off  as  she  is?  '* 

'^  Not  if  she  loves  Monsieur  Yidonze." 
Pauline  spoke  gravely,  and  Baconfoy  won- 
dered whether  she  had  really  found  mar- 
riage a  happy  state. 

Edmond  shrank  with  a  sort  of  loath- 
ing from  the  idea  of  seeing  the  photo- 
grapher. 

"  I  shall  not  sketch  to-day,"  he  said 
to  his  cousin.  *'  I  am  at  your  service 
whenever  you  like  to  start  for  Mont- 
aigle." 

Pauline  felt  disappointed,  but  she  knew 
she  could  not  walk  so  far,  and  for  some 
days  past  she  had  not  ventured  on  the 
slightest  contradiction  of  her  husband. 
Edmond  had  been  silent  and  stern,  and 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her  it  had  always 
been  to  find  fault. 

When  they  had  left  her  she  thought  over 
Baconfoy's  words. 

*'Am  I   so  very  happy  ?"  she  thought. 
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"  What  makes  me  think  marriage  a  happy 
state  ?  I  begin  to  sse  that  one  is 
happy  just  at  first,  and  then  it  changes. 
Ah,  but,"  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  one 
can  always  have  the  joy  of  loving,  even  if 
one  is  not  loved." 

Meantime  the  two  cousins  had  crossed 
the  bridge ;  just  as  they  were  passing  the 
railway  station,  Antoine  Vidonze  was 
coming  down  the  steps,  and  he  saw  them 
going  by  the  gate. 

He  hailed  Edmond  Dupuis,  and  flung 
up  his  arms  to  express  his  joy  at  the 
meeting,  while  Edmond  wished  the  "  vul- 
gar, noisy  fellow,"  as  he  called  him,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Meuse. 

"  Come  back,  come  back  with  me,"  said 
Vidonze,  ''  you  do  not  know  what  I  have 
to  show  you ;  views  that  will  make  your 
hair  curl,  my  good  fellow,"  he  slapped 
Edmond  boisterously  on  the  shoulder ;  "  if 
you  could  only  paint  some  of  them  you 
might     call    yourself    lucky,    and    make 
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yourself   famous;    come   along,    I    say." 

'^  Look  here,  Vidouze,  Dupuis  and  I  have 
some  business  together;"  Baconfoy  did 
not  like  the  photographer  much  better  than 
Edmond  did,  although  he  was  not  so 
fastidious.  "  You  go  and  have  your 
dinner,  and  read  your  letters.  Mademoiselle 
has  plenty  for  you,  and  Dupuis  and  I  will 
see  these  treasures  when  we  come  back ; 
au  revoir,  my  friend,"  and  with  his  broad 
smile  he  patted  the  half-angry,  red-bearded 
man  on  the  arm,  and  taking  Edmond 
along  with  him,  he  started  off  at  a  brisk 
pace. 

"  Most  haste  worse  speed,"  Vidonze 
growled  after  them,  ''  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present." 

The  two  cousins  walked  on  for  some 
time  in  silence.     Edmond  spoke  first. 

"  Could  you  fancy  it  possible,  Jules, 
that  any  nice  woman  could  listen  to  the 
love  of  such  a  fellow  as  that  ?" 

Baconfoy  laughed. 
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"  You  have  come  to  the  wrong  mau, 
mon  cher.  Madame  Pauline  would  tell 
you  that  I  am  not  to  be  listened  to  on 
the  subject  of  woman,  but  looking  at  it 
without  prejudice  I  do  not  see  why  Yidonze 
should  not  have  as  good  a  chance  with 
the  fair  sex  as  another ;  he  is  tall  and 
good-looking,  and  good  looks  do  wonders 
with  women.'* 

"  You  know  better,  he  is  a  great  coarse 
brute,"  said  Edmond,  irritably.  ''  I  can- 
not think  that  a  high-minded  woman  would 
listen  to  him  for  a  moment." 

Baconfoy  noticed  the  bitter  way  in 
which  the  young  man  spoke. 

''  I  am  not  sure  of  the  person  you  mean. 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne  is  a  fine  woman, 
but  she  hardly  looks  high-minded.  I 
fancy  she  would  have  our  photographic 
friend  if  he  asked  her." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne." 

Edmond  walked  on  silently,  as  if  he  had 
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done   with    the   subject,    but   Baconfoj's 
curiosity  was  whetted. 

"Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  Made- 
moiselle Lahaye  ?  that  is  another  matter. 
But,  from  what  Madame  Boulotte  told  me, 
she  seems  to  have  disappeared,  no  one 
knows  where  she  is.  However,  Vidonze 
is  a  determined  fellow,  he  will  find  her  one 
of  these  days,  and  then,  ma  foi,  who 
knows,  he  will  marry  her  whether  she 
wishes  it  or  not." 

"  I  do  not  beheve  it,  I  will  not  believe 
it !  you  do  not  know  the  person  you  are 
talking  of!"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  Ma  foi !  I  know  she  is  a  woman." 
Baconfoy's  laugh  drove  Edmond  wild  in 
his  over-wrought  state.  *'  But  you  are 
very  touchy  to-day,  Edmond,  and  I 
wonder  what  cousin  Pauline  would  say 
to  this  enthusiasm  for  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne." 

Edmond  glared  at  him  as  if  he  were 
going  to  strike  him,  then  he  said, 
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*^  I  thought  you  too  great  a  philoso- 
pher to  meddle  between  man  and 
wife." 

Baconfoy  looked  grave  at  once. 

''  I  shall  not  meddle  between  man  and 
wife,  but  I  had  better  speak  out,"  he  said. 
"  You  have  always  come  to  me  for  advice, 
Edmond,  before  T  offered  it,  now  I  offer 
it  before  you  come  to  me.  Things  are 
not  right  with  you  lately ;  what  is  it, 
mo7i  clier?  are  3^ou  in  debt?  can  I  help 
you  ?  you  may  as  well  be  frank,  you  are 
the  only  child  I  shall  ever  have?"  As 
he  ended  his  s^enial  smile  came  back. 

Edmond's  heart  reproached  him,  and 
yet  he  could  not  tell  the  truth.  He 
would  not  do  Pauline  the  added  wrong  of 
confessing  to  anyone  but  Jeanne  that  he 
did  not  love  his  wife. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Jules,  and  I 
am  tiresome  and  hasty-tempered,  as  I 
always  was.  I  suppose  the  worries  and 
restraints  of  marriage  do  not  improve  a 
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man's  temper.  I  am  not  speaking  against 
mj  wife.  Heaven  knows  she  is  far  too 
good  for  me,  but  I  agree  with  you  that 
for  some  men  marriage  is  a  mis- 
take." 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 
What  is  wrong  ?     Are  you  in  debt  ?" 

*'  On  the  contrary,  we  live  so  far  within 
our  income  that  I  had  thought  of  taking 
Pauhne  to  Italy,  and  studying  art  there  for 
a  year  or  so." 

Baconfoy  noticed  that  he  said  all  this 
sadly,  as  of  a  thing  to  be  done,  without 
any  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
would  once  have  spoken  of  such  a  journey. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  '« I  see  you  will  not 
give  me  your  confidence,  so  we  will  talk  of 
something  else  ;  but  by  your  own  showing 
you  have  no  right  to  be  gloomy ;  you  say 
you  have  a  good  wife — I  can  see  she  is 
charming — you  are  not  troubled  with 
money  matters;  you  have  good  health, 
and  can  employ  your  time  as  you  choose  ; 
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and,  best  of  all,  you  have  a  talent  which 
gives  you  employment.  I  never  met  with 
so  fortunate  a  man.  What  ails  you,  Ed- 
mond  ?  Perhaps  you  want  a  little  misery 
thrown  in  to  make  you  value  what  you 
have." 

A  groan  that  was  almost  a  sob  burst 
from  Edmond  Dupuis. 

"  For  God's  sake  talk  of  somebody  or 
something  else,  as  you  suggested;  but 
never  think  T  do  not  trust  you,  Jules." 

He  wrung  his  cousin's  hand  hard,  and 
then  they  walked  on  silently. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  ruined 
castle  of  Montaigle,  Edmond's  spirits  had 
come  back.  He  rattled  on  about  the 
beauties  and  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
place ;  and  even  joked  Baconfoy  on  his 
unwillingness  to  trust  his  ponderous 
weight  on  the  broken,  fern-clad  steps 
leading  to  the  subterranean  part  of  the 
ruins.  He  sketched  rapidly  in  his  note- 
book   one  or   two   points  that   Baconfoy 
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specially  admired,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  Dinant  again  he  was  brighter 
and    blither  than  he  had  been  for  weeks. 

Pauline  gave  them  a  charming  welcome, 
and  they  found  the  table  already  spread 
for  supper. 

''  I  thought  you  would  be  hungry  after 
your  walk,"  the  little  woman  said,  ''  so 
Valerie  and  I  planned  to  have  supper  an 
hour  sooner.  We  have  both  been  hard  at 
work  to  get  it  ready." 

Edraond  thought  how  pretty  and  bright 
she  was  looking,  blushing  over  her  own 
housewifery,  and  Baconfoy  was  enchanted. 

*'  You  almost  reconcile  me  to  matri- 
mony, my  dear  child,"  he  said.  "  I  had 
no  idea  a  wife  could  be  notable  and  charm- 
ing all  at  once." 

Presently,  when  he  had  done  justice 
to  a  dish-full  of  brilliant  scarlet  ecre- 
visses  de  Meiise,  which  glowed  in  the 
dish  against  the  cool  green  of  vine  leaves, 
he  said  : 
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"  Have  you  seen  Yidonze  ?  Has  he 
called  here?" 

Pauline  gave  a  little  scream,  and  clapped 
her  hands.  Edmond's  smile  and  Monsieur 
Baconfoy's  praise  had  brought  back  the 
sparkle  to  her  spirits. 

'*0h!"  she  cried,  "I  had  quite  for- 
gotten my  news.  Mademoiselle  Elise  is  in 
despair.  I  saw  for  the  first  time  great 
tears  in  the  poor  thing's  eyes,  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  her.  She  had  so  counted  on 
keeping  Monsieur  Yidonze  here  at  least 
two  or  three  days." 

Edmond  turned  pale ;  he  stammered  as 
he  spoke. 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  he  gone 
again  ^ 

"  Listen,"  she  raised  her  finger  in  mock 
authority,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
all  happened.  I  was  sitting  at  needle- 
work ;  it  was  before  I  thought  of  hurry- 
ing supper,  you  know," — she  did  not  see 
Edmond's  impatient  writhe — **  and  Made- 
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moiselle  HerkeDne  came  rushing  into  the 
room.  '  Where  is  Monsieur  Dupuis  ?'  she 
said ;  '  I  want  him  directly.'  I  told  her 
you  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  and  then  I 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  for  she  looked 
half-crazy.  She  said,  'Monsieur  Yidonze 
has  gone  away ;  he  was  to  have  staid 
some  days,  and  he  is  gone  ;'  and  then  she 
hurried  away  again  out  of  the  room.  I 
went  after  her,  and  I  saw  she  was 
crying.  I  thought  there  had  been  a  quarrel 
between  them,  but  she  says  that  almost 
before  he  spoke  to  her  he  began  to  open 
his  letters ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  the  first  one,  he  rushed  away,  leaving 
the  rest  on  the  table.  He  snatched  up 
his  bag ;  so  she  thinks  he  is  not  coming 
back.'' 

"  Well,"  said  Baconfoy,  ''  I  do  not  see 
much  in  that.  I  might  do  the  same 
myself  if  I  found  that  important  busi- 
ness was  waiting  for  me,  and  we  know 
what  a  rough  and  ready  fellow  Vidonze  is." 
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*'  You  would  not  be  so  cruel,"  said 
Pauline,  "  I  am  sure  you  would  not. 
Just  think  how  this  poor  thing  has 
been  expecting  him,  and  how  often  he  has 
put  off  coming,  and  I  know  she  had  been 
getting  all  her  accounts  ready ;  and 
Valerie  tells  me  Mademoiselle  had  ordered 
him  such  a  beautiful  little  supper,  and 
had  sent  to  the  hotel  for  a  bottle  of  his 
favourite  Burgundy.  Oh,  I  think  it  is 
abominable  to  leave  her  so  suddenly 
without  giving  any  reason." 

Edmond  had  remained  silent.  "  Where 
is  Mademoiselle  Herkenne  ? '' — he  pushed 
away  his  plate  as  he  spoke — "it  is  perhaps 
about  business  she  wants  me." 

"  I  will  find  out,"  and  Pauline  rang  the 
bell  for  Valerie. 
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AN   ESCAPE. 

rpHE  Ambleve  was  singing  over  the 
-*-  stones  in  its  bed  as  merrily  as  ever ; 
brown  cows  were  feeding  on  the  little 
green  island,  and  the  sun  was  turning 
grass  and  stream  and  the  vane  of  the 
black-capped  towers  of  Montcour,  across 
the  water,  into  gold. 

As  Jeanne  came  down  the  flight  of 
stone  steps  in  front  of  the  vine-clad  inn, 
the  sun  fastened  on  her  hair  and  made 
it  into  a  golden  glory  across  her  broad 
forehead.  She  had  slept  two  nights  at 
the  inn,  instead   of  one,  for  the  old  ser- 
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vant  had  brought  such  a  dismal  accouut 
of  the  damp  in  the  Chateau  that  Jeanne 
had  yielded  to  her  entreaty  that  the  rooms 
might  be  well  aired  before  she  went  home. 
Jeanne  had  found  plenty  to  do. 
She  had  been  to  see  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
and  had  learned  from  him  the  state 
of  the  village  with  regard  to  health 
and  sickness.  Two  of  her  special  fa- 
vourites— a  husband  and  wife — she  found 
lying  side  by  side,  too  ill  to  move  from 
bed,  penniless ;  they  had  no  child  or 
anyone  on  whom  they  had  a  claim  to 
nurse  them.  Then,  after  providing  for 
the  tendance  of  these  sufferers,  she  had 
to  talk  to  Jacques  Cajot,  deaf  now,  and 
much  more  infirm  than  when  she  had  left 
the  Chateau.  He  was,  however,  delighted 
to  see  her,  and  to  find  that  she  hoped  in 
future  to  live  on  at  Chateau  Montcour. 
Auguste,  too,  expressed  pleasure  in  his 
usual  awkward  fashion ;  but  Charles 
avoided  her. 
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As  she  came  down  the  steps,  Jeanne 
looked  to  see  if  Jacques  Cajofc  was  in 
the  vine  arbour.  Yes,  there  he  was, 
he  did  not  lift  his  head,  he  was  too  deaf 
to  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps.  There 
was  a  basket  of  potatoes  and  a  bowl  of 
water  on  the  table,  but  his  head  was  sunk 
on  his  breast,  and  his  hands  were  idle. 

"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Jacques,"  the 
girl  said ;  *'  is  it  not  a  bright,  beautiful 
morning  ?  '* 

''  Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle,"  he  doffed 
his  black  straw  hat,  ''  it  is  fine  weather ; 
yes,  yes ;  I  am  glad  you  are  here  to 
enjoy  it.  When  shall  we  see  Monsieur 
de  Matagne  and  Monsieur  Eaoul  ?"  His 
watery  old  eyes  had  an  extra  gleam  of 
intelligence  as  he  looked  at  Jeanne,  and 
then  at  the  bowl  of  potatoes. 

"  Monsieur  Eugene  will  be  here  very 
soon."  Then  she  added,  "  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  your  brother  Charles, 
Monsieur  Cajot  ?    he  seems  out  of  spirits. 
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he  has  not  a  word  to  say  to  me." 
"No,  Mademoiselle,"  he  shook  his  head, 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  anything ;  but  young- 
people,  you  kaow," — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders, — "  pardon,  Mam'zelle,  you  are 
young  too  ;  but  then  you  are  not  foolish ; 
you  do  not  throw  your  words  here — 
there — everywhere — mafoi !  as  they  throw 
corn  to  chickens — for  any  stray  passer-by 
to  gather.     Charles  is  heedless." 

Jeanne  smiled,  and  bade  the  old  man 
good  day.  She  did  not  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  she  felt  uncomfortable.  Jacques 
was  evidently  vexed  with  his  brother  ;  what 
could  Charles  Cajot  have  been  gossiping 
about  ?  She  remembered  now  that  Barbe, 
the  Cure's  housekeeper,  had  said  Charles 
was  a  chatterbox. 

Jeanne  went  pensively  across  the  plank- 
bridge  over  the  brook — which  here  came 
gurgling  down  into  the  Ambl^ve— and 
then  strolled  along  the  strip  of  green 
meadow  on  the  left  beside  the  river.     A 
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little  on  in  front,  just  below  the  Chateau, 
were  the  stepping-stones,  unused  for 
years,  since  the  way  up  the  almost 
perpendicular  rock  had  become  overgrown 
by  the  trees  and  underwood,  which  now 
clothed  it  to  the  garden  of  Chateau 
Montcour. 

As  Jeanne  walked  on,  the  high  road 
which  ran  between  the  inn  and  the  river 
became  separated  from  the  meadow  by  a 
screen  of  trees  and  bushes,  so  that  she 
found  herself  in  utter  solitude  as  she 
neared  the  dark,  mysterious  bend  where 
the  stepping-stones  seemed  placed  as  a 
barrier  against  further  progress. 

All  at  once  she  saw  a  man  coming 
towards  her  along  the  strip  of  green 
meadow.  He  was  very  tall,  and  he  car- 
ried a  bag ;  but  as  Jeanne  came  in  sight 
of  him  at  the  bend  made  by  the  river,  he 
was  looking  towards  the  high-road.  She 
could  not  see  his  face.  He  turned 
towards   the   road,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
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he    wiped    his    face    with    his    handker- 
c  hief. 

Jeanne's  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating. 
She  crouched  down  into  the  grass,  fling- 
ing herself  backward,  so  that  the  turn 
of  the  bushes  might  shield  her  from  sight ; 
for  even  at  that  distance  she  had  recog- 
nised Antoine  Yidonze. 

She  lay  there  some  minutes,  quite 
shocked  by  his  sudden  apparition,  and 
then,  finding  he  did  not  appear,  she  rose 
up  again — he  was  out  of  sight.  Evidently 
he  had  taken  the  high  road,  which  was  a 
shorter  way  to  the  inn  than  by  following 
the  green  path  beside  the  river. 

Jeanne  could  not  have  told  what  she 
feared.  She  only  knew  that  she  had 
a  most  unreasoning  terror  of  Antoine 
Vidonze ;  and  she  was  utterly  defenceless 
against  him  at  the  Chateau  ;  with  the 
exception  of  old  toothless  Baptiste,  the 
gardener,  there  was  not  a  man  there. 
She  could  depend  on  no  one  but  herself 
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for  protection.  She  gave  one  moment  to 
thought;  she  saw  that,  however  quickly 
she  might  hasten  by  the  road  to  the 
Chateau,  when  she  came  out  in  front  of 
the  inn,  which  she  must  pass,  she  would 
be  exposed  to  the  sight  of  Yidonze,  and  he 
would  at  once  come  after  her.  What  should 
she  do  ?  Suddenly  she  remembered  the 
day  when  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  had 
told  her  that  as  a  child  she  had  often 
reached  the  heights  on  which  the  Chateau 
stood  by  way  of  the  stepping-stones. 

Jeanne  had  no  time  to  lose.  Vidonze 
would  soon  get  to  the  inn,  and  he 
might  inquire  of  old  Jacques  and 
learn  which  direction  she  had  taken. 
She  quickly  pulled  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  raising  her  black  skirts 
she  ventured  boldly  on  to  the  stones. 
The  water  was  low,  and  the  stones  were 
not  very  slippery.  Jeanne  was  sure- 
footed, but  once,  just  as  she  reached  the 
opposite    side    of    the   river,    she   would 
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have  slipped  off  a  broken  stone  if  she 
had  not  caught  at  a  birch-tree  which 
bent  forward  from  the  bank.  Her 
heart  sank  as  she  saw  the  dense  growth 
of  underwood  before  her.  She  could 
not  discover  where  to  begin  her  up- 
ward climb.  A  little  way  on  was  a 
huge  bush  of  broom,  and  in  sheer 
desperation  she  forced  her  way  through 
this ;  behind  it  she  found  broom-bushes 
so  high  as  to  reach  her  shoulders,  but 
these  were  more  yielding  than  the  under- 
wood. 

It  was  exhaustincy  work  climbino^  the 
steep  ascent  and  fighting  against  the  close 
growth  of  the  broom  and  other  bushes. 
Sometimes  she  could  not  find  where  to 
place  her  feet;  but  she  plunged  upwards 
recklessly  at  the  risk  of  being  forced  back- 
wards by  the  resisting  shoots  and  branches. 
But  as  she  pushed  a  vigorous  hazel-tree 
aside  and  swung  herself  up  by  its  yield- 
ing   branches,    she    saw    to    her   joy    a 
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path,  narrow,  overgrown,  and  frequently 
interrupted,  but  still  a  clue  which  showed 
she  was  on   the  right  track. 

Jeanne    stood    still    and    took    breath. 
It    was    a    moment    of  intense  joy    and 
thankfulness.     She  felt  sure  that  Yidonze 
would  find  her  out,  and  would    seek  her 
at    the    Chateau.     In    one   of  his  letters 
Monsieur  Hallez  had  bid  her  beware  of  the 
photographer,  unless  she  meant  to  listen 
to  him  ;  but  now  she  was  safe.     He  could 
not   yet   have   reached    the   Chateau,  for, 
though   she  had  been  some  time  making 
her  way  through  the  bushes,  it  was  nearly 
a     mile     from     the      inn    to     Montcour 
going  round,  as  he   must,  by  the  bridge 
beyond  the  church. 

But  it  was  a  stiff  climb  yet  before 
she  reached  the  top,  there  was  such  an 
accumulation  of  stumps  and  brambles ; 
and  when  at  length  she  found  her- 
self outside  the  fence  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff,   Jeanne's   face   and  hands  were 
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bleeding,  and  her  gown  was  torn  in 
many  places.  She  had  stopped  half- 
way up  as  soon  as  she  felt  herself  com- 
pletely hidden,  to  put  on  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  but  the  brambles  had  cruelly 
wounded  her  feet. 

Jeanne  had  not  lost  her  hardy 
habits,  and  she  easily  got  over  the  fence ; 
then,  before  she  approached  the  house, 
she  walked  up  and  down  the  neglected 
garden,  wiping  her  face  and  trying 
to  give  herself  a  more  normal  appear- 
ance. 

But,  spite  of  these  efforts,  when  she 
reached  the  kitchen,  and  Marie  looked 
up  suddenly  from  the  cap  she  was 
getting  ready,  the  woman  let  fall  her 
gauffering-irons  with  a  cry  of  dismay. 

"  Sainte  Yierge — holy  Saint  Lambert ! 
what  has  happened  ?  How  pale  Made- 
moiselle is,  and  she  has  blood  on  her 
cheek  !  Why  did  Mademoiselle  come  home 
when   Baptiste   had   got    the  horses  and 
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carriage    ready  at  last  to  fetch   her   and 
her   baggage  ?    and    now  she    has    fallen 
and  hurt  herself." 

"I  have  scratched  myself  against  some 
bushes,"  said  Jeanne;  *'  a  little  water  will 
make  that  all  right ;  but,  Marie,  there 
are  bad  people  about  in  the  village;  you 
must  not  let  anyone  in  to  see  me  till 
Monsieur  Eugene  and  Louis  come 
back." 

For  Jeanne  had  been  asking  herself, 
while  she  climbed  the  steep  rock,  how 
she  was  to  avoid  Yidonze  if  he  managed 
to  get  admitted  to  Chateau  Mont- 
cour. 

Marie  looked  surprised. 

"It  is  not  likely  I  should  do  that," 
she  said.  "  Mademoiselle  is  thinking  of  the 
other  day  by  the  Mouse.  Dame  !  but  I 
thought  Monsieur  Eugene  and  Louis  too 
were  within  call ;  and  the  gentleman  said 
he  was  an  old  friend  of  Mademoiselle," 
she  added  with  an  aggrieved  air. 
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'^  This  person  will  say  the  same,  no 
doubt"  Jeanne  said.  "  I  mean  that  people 
who  want  to  get  into  houses  usually  take 
some  means  like  that  of  preventing  sus- 
picion. I  believe  I  had  better  not  see 
anyone,  Marie;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  a  mes- 
senger from  Monsieur  Eugene." 

For  though  Jeanne  felt  sure  her  flight 
from  Dinant  had  been  necessary,  she  was 
anxious  about  her  charge. 

Marie  said,  ''  Yes,  yes,"  but  she  went 
on  gauffering  in  silence.  She  liked  Made- 
moiselle Jeanne ;  who  could  help  it  ?  but 
she  did  not  care  to  take  orders  from  her; 
and  was  it  likely  that  she  who  had  been 
femme  de  cJiambre  to  Madame  de  Matagne 
herself,  would  be  so  ignorant  of  pro- 
priety as  to  admit  gentlemen  visitors 
to  the  Chateau  in  Monsieur  Eugene's 
absence. 

But  Jeanne  had  only  just  spoken  in 
time. 

With    all    Marie's    caution,  but  for  her 
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young  mistress's  waroing  she  would  pro- 
bably have  allowed  Baptiste  to  answer  the 
gate  bell.  Now,  however,  at  its  first  sound, 
she  waddled  down  to  the  great  gates  and 
reconnoitred  throus^h  the  wicket.  She 
saw  a  tall,  and,  as  she  thought,  a  very 
handsome  man,  who  spoke  to  her  in  a 
pleasant  voice. 

"  Good  day,  my  friend,  I  wish  to  see 
Mademoiselle  de  Matagne,"  he  said ; 
"  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  I  mean." 

"  Ah !  just  like  the  other,"  Marie 
muttered.  ''  I  am  sorry.  Monsieur,"  she 
said  politely,  for  Vidonze's  manner  had 
flattered  her,  "  but  Mademoiselle  does 
not  receive  visitors  to-day." 

"  Ah,  but  she  will  see  me,  I  am  an 
old  friend,"  he  said,  confidently. 

This  was  too  much  for  Marie. 

"  No,  no.  Monsieur,  it  is  not  possible," 
and  she  shut  down  the  wicket  and  waddled 
back  to  the  Chateau. 

The     gate-bell     sounded     again,     and 
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Marie  went  back,  grumbling  to  herself, 
but  she  stood  listening  without  opening 
the  wicket. 

''  My  good  friend,"  she  heard,  "  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  that 
Monsieur  Antoine  Vidonze  waits  for  her 
orders  at  the  inn  across  the  river ;  and 
say  also  that  he  hopes  to  stay  there  until 
he  has  had  the  honour  of  seeing  her." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MADEMOISELLE    HERKENNE    COUNSELS. 

"HDMOND  did  not  see  Mademoiselle  Her- 
-^^  kenne.  Valerie  brought  back  word 
that  the  shop  was  closed  for  the  night, 
and  that  Mademoiselle  had  gone  to 
bed. 

Elise  had  been  shocked  at  her  own 
outbreak.  She  had  felt  so  happy 
at  the  sight  of  Vidonze  that  his  abrupt 
departure  had  dashed  down  all  the 
barriers  she  kept  between  her  feelings 
and  the  outside  world,  and  she  had  rushed 
up  to  Pauline's  room,  unconscious  of  what 
she  did. 

By    degrees    she  became  aware  of  her 
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uncontrolled  state,  and  closing  the  shop, 
reckless  of  any  disappointment  to 
customers,  she  retreated  to  her  own  room 
to  try  and  bring  herself  to  reason. 

At  first  she  walked  up  and  down  like 
a  caged  panther,  as  ready  as  that  wild 
animal  to  spring  out  and  tear  anything 
that  might  oppose  itself  to  the  torrent  of 
her  baulked  passion ;  but,  as  her  strong 
will  asserted  itself,  passion  sank  and  its 
fumes  abated ;  she  beg:an  to  see  thino^s 
more  clearly  again. 

After  all,  she  could  not  be  sure  where 
Vidonze  had  gone,  how  many  of  his  letters 
be  had  read.  He  had  torn  two  open, 
and  although  she  believed  that  the  letter 
with  the  strange  post-mark  brought  news 
of  Jeanne,  still  it  might  be  that  Vidonze 
had  not  gone  to  seek  her,  and  to  the 
best  of  Elise's  belief  the  girl  was  still  in 
Dinant.  There  was  no  use  in  speaking 
to  Edmond  Dupuis  till  she  had  some  cer- 
tain news  to  tell. 
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She  passed  a  miserable  night,  and  the 
next  morning,  when  Edmond  came  into  the 
shop  and  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  her,  she  thanked  him  graciously 
and  said  that  for  the  present  she  need 
not  trouble  him.  Still  the  day  passed 
feverishly;  every  now  and  then  she  pic- 
tured to  herself  Antoine  and  Jeanne  to- 
gether, for  now  that  the  girl  knew  Edmond 
was  lost  to  her  would  she  reject  Vidonze  ? 
It  was  so  impossible  to  her  to  believe  that 
his  love  could  be  refused. 

Elise  watched  Edmond  keenly  as  he 
passed  in  and  out,  and  she  felt  sure  that 
he  too  was  in  suspense ;  she  had  watched 
him  closely  for  some  days,  and  she  had 
guessed  at  his  search  for  Jeanne.  More 
than  once  she  had  felt  a  strange  impulse 
to  speak  to  him,  but  she  did  not  know  how 
to  approach  the  subject. 

Next  morning  brought  her  a  letter. 
She  saw  Yidonze's  writing,  and  she  tore 
it  open,  but,  as  she   read,  her   face  con- 
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tracted,  her  eyes  closed,  till  only  a  line 
of  gleaming  darkness  showed  between 
the  lashes,  and  her  lips  drawn  back 
tightly  disclosed  the  white  teeth  clenched 
together. 

"  Devil  !"  she  muttered,  ''  she  is  a  fair 
devil ;  but  she  shall  not  have  him  if  I  die 
for  it." 

She  flung  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
and  clasped  her  forehead  in  her  cold 
fingers.  Then  she  took  up  the  letter  and 
read  it  again. 

''  I  have  found  Jeanne  Lahaye,  and  you 
will  know  how  happy  this  makes  me.  I 
told  you  I  had  a  sure  friend  who  would 
warn  me  of  her  return  to  Chateau  Montcour, 
which  is  her  home.  She  has  come  back  quite 
suddenly,  it  seems,  but  there  is  no  getting 
to  see  her ;  and  the  old  fool  of  a  land- 
lord at  the  inn  here  says  that  she  will 
not  be  likely  to  admit  visitors  till 
Monsieur  de  Matagne  comes  back.  But 
I  cannot  wait  for  this,  I  burn  to  see  her. 
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Come  to  me  at  once,  you  are  so  clever 
that  your  wits  will  devise  a  means  of 
bringing  us  together.  It  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  gain  admittance  by  saying  you  bring 
a  message  from  the  old  man,  De  Matagne, 
who  is  now  near  Bouvignes.  Start  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this ;  I  count  on  you 
as  a  true  friend  to  help  me." 

She  slowly  folded  up  the  letter ;  and 
then  she  sat  waiting  for  Edmond  Dupuis. 
She  knew  that  he  would  go  sketching  on 
so  fine  a  morning. 

*'  Yes,  I  will  see  her,  my  friend,"  she 
said,  "  but  not  to  bear  love-tokens  from 
you.  Mon  Dieu !  it  is  too  much.  She 
shall  do  as  I  bid  her,  or  she  shall  listen 
to  Edmond  Dupuis ;  she  has  had  her  own 
way  too  long." 

At  last  she  heard  Edmond's  footsteps, 
and  she  came  forward  to  the  glass  door 
outwardly  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  if  no 
trouble  was  throbbing  in  her  heart. 

"  Good  day.   Monsieur     Dupuis,"     she 
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said ;  "  can  you  spare  me  five  minutes 
this  morninof,"  he  followed  her  into  the 
room.  **  I  have  been  looking  through 
the  new  views,  and  there  has  been 
some  mistake  about  the  set  vou  wished 
for,  they  have  been  taken  small  instead 
of  large." 

''  I  had  forgotten  Mademoiselle.  I  will 
look  at  them  this  evening  and  let  you 
know."      He   bowed,  and  was  going  out. 

"  There  is  something  else;"  she  went 
forward  and  closed  the  door. 

Edmond  looked  at  her  and  he  stood 
still.  The  expression  of  hatred  which  still 
lingered  in  her  dark  eyes  made  him 
uneasy. 

"  I  have  heard  from  Monsieur  Vidonze 
this  morning,"  she  said,  in  slow  distinct 
tones,  "  he  tells  me  he  has  found  Made- 
moiselle Lahaye.  I  daresay  you  know  he 
has  been  seeking  her  all  these  months; 
you  know  his  love  for  her ;  now  he  has 
found  her   he  will  not  let  her  go  again." 

VOL.  III.  p 
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'*  What  do  you  mean,  Mademoiselle  ?" 
he  said,  with  au  angry  impulse  to  throw 
the  blame  of  this  disaster  on  the  person 
who  revealed  it.  "  Where  is  Mademoiselle 
Lahaye?" 

Elise    looked    at   him  with    a  smile  of 
triumph. 

"  You  may  well  ask.  Monsieur  Dupuis. 
When  last  you  saw  this  young  lady  she 
was  not  so  far  off  as  she  is  at  presents 
but  your  visit  frightened  her  away  from 
Dinant.  Do  not  look  so  startled.  Monsieur 
Dupuis,  I  have  not  been  so  blind  as  ray 
little  friend  upstairs  was.  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  has  gone  off  to  the  old  lonely 
Chateau  on  the  hills  by  the  Ambleve.  Ah, 
you  did  not  know  how  near  we  were  to 
your  Jeanne,  either  you  or  Monsieur 
Yidonze,  the  day  we  drove  there.  She 
is  alone  now,  but  Monsieur  Vidonze  will 
not  leave  her  alone  long  ;  he  will  marry 
her,  Monsieur,  whether  she  likes  it  or 
not;  lie  has  the  law  on  his  side,  he  has 
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her   grandmother's    consent,    yoa    know. 
Have  you  any  objection  ?" 

Edmond  was  taken  by  surprise;  he 
answered  yet  more  angrily,  for  he  could 
not  quiet  his  own  fears.  "No  priest  would 
marry  them,  you  are  talking  nonsense, 
Mademoiselle.'' 

"  Yery  well,  then  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said."  There  was  a  pause,  Edmond 
stood  frowning,  and  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne  tapped  the  table  carelessly  with 
her  fingers.  She  looked  up  suddenly. 
''  You  have  never  been  overkind  to  me, 
Monsieur  Dupuis,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  go  out  of  my  way  to 
befriend  you.  Do  you  suppose,"  she 
turned  on  him,  her  eyes  gleaming  with 
the  passion  that  was  mastering  her, 
"  that  I  do  not  read  you  clearly,  and  the 
sham  you  carry  on  with  that  little  dupe 
upstairs  ?  It  is  shameful  to  see  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  his  youth  and  vigour 
selling  himself   to  a  woman  he  despises, 

p  2 
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when  if  he  had  only  a  true  man's 
courage  he  might  have  happiness  with 
a  girl  who  worships  him,  and  who 
would  gladly  defy  the  world  for  his 
love." 

Edmond  stood  stupefied  by  the  pas- 
sionate words  which  seemed  hurled  on 
him  like  missiles  ;  but  this  roused  him. 

"  What  wild  talk  this  is.  Mademoi- 
selle ?  You  are  saying  what  is  not 
true." 

"  Bah,  bah  ! — Oh,  mon  Bleu .'"  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands  passionately, 
"  and  you  pretend  to  love  Jeanne  Lahaye 
and  cannot  read  her  better  than  that. 
Do  you  not  know  that  a  woman's  '  No ' 
in  love  always  means  '  Yes  ?'  Can  I  not 
make  you  see  that  all  this  time  your 
Jeanne  is  fretting  her  heart  because 
you  have  not  asked  her  to  be  yours? 
A  woman  wants  proofs,  not  words,  and  have 
you  ever  said,  '  Jeanne,  I  will  give  up  my 
comfortable  home  and  all  my  wife's  money 
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if  you  will  go  away  with  me  where  no  one 
knows  our  past  ?'  " 

"  Silence,"  he  said,  sternly.  "  I  tell 
you  again  you  say  what  is  not  true." 

"  It  is  true.  A  woman  knows  a  woman 
best.  I  tell  you,  Jeanne  Lahaye  loves 
you ;  will  sacrifice  everything  for  you ; 
and  will  you  give  up  nothing  for 
her  ?     Ah,  you  do  not  love  her." 

She  stopped,  partly  checked  by  her 
own  vehemence  and  partly  because  she 
could  not  understand  the  look  of  horror 
in  his  face.  Her  scorn  increased,  for  she 
thought  he  shrank  from  the  sacrifice  she 
bad  proposed. 

''After  all,"  she  said,  ''you  have  done 
the  worst.  Monsieur  Dupuis.  You,  a  de- 
corous married  man,  have  pursued  Jeanne 
Lahaye,  and  have  persevered  in  trying  to 
rouse  her  love  for  you.  You  have  spoiled 
the  girl's  life,  and  now  you  will  leave  her 
to  become  the  property  of  another  man. 
Poor   deserted    creature !    she    is    likely 
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enough     to     give     Monsieur    Vidonze    a 
hearing." 

She  paused  again,  but  he  stood  silent. 
"  Well,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  with  bitter 
sarcasm,  "  I  must  ask  pardon.  I  thought 
you  loved  this  girl,  and  would  not  care 
to  see  her  married;  so  I  gave  you  a 
warning  of  what  is  going  on.  I  am  mis- 
taken. Now  I  range  myself  on  the  side 
of  Monsieur  Vidonze ;  he  asks  me  to  join 
him  at  once.  1  go,  and  it  will  be  hard  if 
between  us  we  cannot  carry  out  his  wishes." 

Then  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  she 
said — 

"  Has  Monsieur  any  orders  to  give 
me  about  the  photographs,  or  can  I 
serve  him  in  any  way  before  I  start  for 
Chateau  Montcour  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  She  had 
dealt  him  so  many  home-thrusts  that  he 
felt  tongue-tied  and  conscience-stricken, 
and  yet,  though  he  had  no  words  for 
self-justification,  he  felt   he   must   defend 
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Jeanne's  purity,  lie  must  speak  for  her 
to  this  black-tongued  woman. 

"  It  does  not  signify  what  you  say  of  me 
but  be  careful  how  you  speak  of  Made- 
moiselle Lahaye.  It  is  impossible  for 
you  to  understand  her  purity  and  inno- 
cence. If  I  were  the  devil  you  would 
make  me,  she  would  turn  from  me  with 
horror." 

'*  Innocence  !  "  she  laughed ;  "  and  you 
believe  in  innocence.  Do  you  not  know 
that  a  woman's  innocence  consists  in  not 
being^  found  out?  " 

"  Be  silent,"  he  spoke,  sternly.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  judge  you  harshly,  but 
it  is  sad  to  hear  a  woman  utter  such 
thoughts  about  one  who  is  so  pure  and 
good.     I  am  ashamed  to  have  listened  to 

you." 

She  did  not  answer  him  ;  she  shrank 
a  little  back  into  the  shadow  of  a  cur- 
tained recess  behind  her.  Hardened  as 
she    was,    she    could    not    bear    to    feel 
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that     Edmond     Dupuis     had     read     her 
rightly. 

But  till  he  had  left  her  and  was  on 
the  road  to  Anseremme — for  he  had 
begun  to  paint  again  of  late — he  did  not 
find  the  key  to  Mademoiselle  Herkenne's 
strange  behaviour;  then  Pauline's  hints 
came  back,  and  he  saw  plainly  that  this 
woman  did  care  for  Yidonze,  and  was 
therefore  wilhng  to  risk  everything  to  pre- 
vent a  marriage  between  him  and  Jeanne. 
He  had  never  liked  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne;  he  had  thought  her  a  proud,  cold, 
repelling  woman,  solely  occupied  with 
herself  and  her  duties.  Only  a  vehement 
hatred  of  Jeanne,  or  a  vehement  love  for 
the  photographer,  could  explain  this 
sudden  outbreak.  This  last  thought  made 
his  heart  beat  quickly.  It  was  alarming 
to  think  what  her  jealousy  might  urge 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne  to  do. 

Edmond  walked  with    bent    head ;    he 
was  humbled  at  last.     Elise's  words  and 
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her  suggestions  had  shown  him  the  brink 
on  which  he  stood,  on  which  he  had 
been  standing  blindfold  ever  since  he 
told  himself  that  he  had  a  right  still  to 
love  Jeanne. 

He  saw,  too,  the  cruel  selfishness  of  his 
second  interview.  It  would  have  been 
easier  for  Jeanne  to  forget  him,  he  argued, 
if  she  thought  him  faithless,  and  yet  he  had 
forced  the  knowledge  of  his  love  on  her,  and 
had  tried  to  kindle  hers.  He  felt  hke  a 
criminal.  He  loved  Jeanne  as  much  as 
ever,  but  he  began  at  last  to  consider  her 
feelings  as  well  as  his  own. 

He  did  not  think  of  his  wife,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  he  put  the  thought  of 
her  aside ;  it  was  humbling  enough  to 
feel  how  he  had  sinned  against  Jeanne. 
She  had  given  him  all  the  treasure  of  her 
first  love,  and  in  return  he  had  tried  to  turn 
her  love  into  a  sin.  She  had  told  him  this, 
but  her  words  had  not  then  reached  his 
understanding.    He  shrank  from  approach- 
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ing  her  again,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  indeed  he  had  no  time  for  reflection ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  plan  was 
to  hurry  to  Chateau  Montcour  and  bid 
Jeanne  place  herself  at  once  under  the 
protection  either  of  the  Cure,  Monsieur 
Hallez,  or  to  return  to  Monsieur  de 
Matagne.     Yes,  he  would  start  at  once. 

He  turned  and  walked  rapidly  back  to 
Dinant.  It  would  be  wiser  to  say  no- 
thing to  either  Jules  or  Pauline  of  his 
intended  journey,  and,  indeed,  in  his  pre- 
sent mood,  he  shrank  from  the  sight  of 
his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AN  AGREEMENT. 

TT7HEN  Monsieur  Baconfoy  came  to 
'  ^  look  for  Pauline  he  found  her 
sobbing  as  if  she  had  never  left  off  since 
the  night  before,  when  she  had  gone  to 
bed  at  last  against  her  will,  crying  out 
that  something  must  have  happened  to 
Edmond. 

Baconfoy  had  been  troubled  and  puzzled 
too  yesterday  by  his  cousin's  disappearance. 
First  they  had  waited  supper,  and  then 
when  it  grew  late,  and  still  he  did  not  come, 
Baconfoy  had  gone  out  to  make  inquiries  ; 
he  could  only  learn  that  Monsieur  Dapuis 
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had  been  seen  going  to  the  railway-station. 
In  the  meantime  Valerie  told  her  mistress 
that  some  one  had  told  her  that  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne  had  gone  away  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  one  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
book-shop  opposite  had  promised  to  see 
to  the  business  during  her  absence.  Va- 
lerie soon  found  that  her  mistress  could 
not  listen  to  her ;  so  she  went  to  Monsieur 
Baconfoy, 

''  Something  has  happened  to  Monsieur 
Vidonze,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  Monsieur 
Dupuis  had  a  talk  with  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne  in  the  morning,  and  I  believe 
they  have  gone  off  together  to  help  him." 

Baconfoy  grunted  in  reply. 

This  idea  seemed  probable  though  not 
satisfactory  ;  but  Jules  felt  very  uneasy 
when  next  morning  there  was  no  letter 
from  Edmond. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
PauHne;  she  wept  on  and  on  as  if  she 
would  weep  herself  away.     She  made  no 
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complaint,  only  once,  when  the  kind 
genial  man  was  trying  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort her,  she  said  sadly, 

"  It  is  my  own  faulfc,  I  have  no  right 
to  expect  anything  else,"  and  then  she 
went  back  to  her  tears. 

"  Morhleu  /"  Baconfoy  said,  in  his  bluff 
way,  as  he  stood  by  the  window,  looking 
now  and  then  at  the  little  figure  crouched 
in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  ''  this  is  too  hard 
for  me,  I  cannot  stand  it ;  I  must  fetch 
Madame  Boulotte." 

He  went  quietly  out  of  the  room,  and 
bidding  Valerie  take  care  of  her  mis- 
tress, and  say  that  he  would  be  back  to 
supper,  he  started  by  the  next  train  for 
Rim  ay. 

It  need  not  be  said,  at  this  date,  that  Ma- 
dame Boulotte  was  a  notable  woman,  a 
housekeeper  of  the  first  rank ;  when  her 
maid  came  and  said  a  gentleman  wished 
to  see  her,  she  was  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  plum-jam.     Now  everyone  knows  that 
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plum-jam,  if  it  is  to  be  clear  and  nofc  like 
glue,  and,  in  short,  worthy  of  such  a 
reputation  as  Madame  Boulotte's,  must 
not  be  treated  carelessly,  and,  above  all, 
must  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  thick- 
head like  Marie,  who  would  let  it 
boil  till  the  best  half  of  it  remained 
fixed  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pre- 
serving-pan. 

"  Go  away,  Marie !"  said  Madame, 
impatiently ;  "  send  the  gentleman  away 
too.     It  is  impossible  I  can  see  anyone  ?" 

"  But,  Madame,  he  is  from  Dinant ; 
Madame  Dupuis  is  in  trouble,  and  the 
gentleman  says  only  you  can  help  her." 

''  Is  it  Monsieur  Dupuis  ?"  She  began 
to  listen. 

"  No,  Madame,  it  is  the  stout,  handsome 
gentleman,  who  sometimes  comes  to  see 
Madame." 

Madame  Boulotte's  face  was  already 
pink,  but  now  it  glowed,  and  each  small 
ear  looked  like  a  rosy  shell. 
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''Eh  !  Man  Dieu T  she  said,  *' and  the 
jam —  ?  well  it  is  done,  give  me  a  teacup, 
Marie.  Tell  Monsieur  I  will  be  with  him 
directly." 

And  quickly  the  soft  dimpled  hands, 
that  looked  as  if  they  only  took 
care  of  one  another,  ladled  out  the 
shining  red  conserve  into  the  pots  that 
stood  ready  on  the  table ;  then  she  dipped 
her  fingers  into  water,  pulled  her  bibbed 
apron  off  her  well-fltting  black  gown, 
gave  a  few  touches  with  her  fingers 
to  her  hair,  and  went  to  the  front  room 
to  greet  her  visitor,  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy. 

''How  charming  she  looks  !"  her 
visitor  thought,  ''  not  a  hair  out  of  place, 
so  composed  and  tranquil !  surely  a  woman 
like  this  would  never  sob  or  do  anything 
foolish  ?  certainly  all  women  are  not  alike." 

And  as  he  took  the  widow's  soft 
plump  hand  into  his,  Monsieur  Baconfoy 
pressed   it  gallantly,  wishing  it  were  but 
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possible  to  take  a  wife  on  trial  for  a  week, 
instead  of  venturing  a  life-time  on  an  un- 
certainty. 

Madame  Boulotte  was  very  gracious 
and  smiling  in  her  welcome,  but  she 
looked  grave  at  his  account  of  Pauline. 
Then  when  he  ended  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"ifo7^  Dieu,^'  she  said,  ''that  is  the 
way  with  you  men,  you  make  women 
fools,  and  then  you  keep  them  so,  and 
when  they  show  their  folly  you  cry  out 
for  help.  She  is  a  silly  little  hysterical 
chit,  and  if  instead  of  pity  you  had  given 
her  some  cold  water  and  left  her  to 
herself,  she  would  have  got  better  at 
once." 

"  I  yield,  Madame,  I  yield  she  is  all 
you  say;  but  the  water — ma  foi,  no — I 
am  a  fossil,  Madame,  but  I  could  not  throw 
water  over  a  woman" — he  looked  mis- 
chievous; "only  come  back  with  me  to 
Dinant,  and  I  will  learn  from  your  ways 
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with  the  poor  child  how  to  do  better  in 
future.'' 

Madame  Boulotte  was  flattered,  but  she 
tried  to  keep  a  grave  face. 

"  I  cannot  well  leave  home,  I  am  ex- 
pecting Antoine,"  she  said.  ''  He  told  me 
he  was  going  to  Dinant,  and  would  come 
on  here  to  spend  some  hours  with  me." 

'*  Aha  1"  he  rubbed  his  huge  hands, 
"  that  is  part  of  our  mystery,  Madame. 
Your  brother  arrived  at  Dinant,  and 
departed  again  immediately — no  one  knows 
why  ;  and  now  his  housekeeper  and 
Dupuis  have  also  disappeared.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  to  unravel  the  mystery — it 
is  beyond  me  altogether ;"  and  Mon- 
sieur Baconfoy  looked  helplessly  at  the 
widow. 

"  Bah — bah  !  Monsieur,  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world, 
and  that  you  still  believe  in  mysteries  ? 
they  do  not  exist.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  you  may  be  sure  that  housekeeper 
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of  mj  brother's  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
I  have  never  liked  her ;  she  is  a  schemer. 
I  believe  she  will  marry  Antoine  one  of 
these  days." 

*^  By-the-bye,    has    your  brother    ever 
heard  of  Mademoiselle  Lahaye  ?" 
Madame  Boulotte  shook  her  head. 
*'  No,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  will- 
Between    ourselves.    Monsieur,    I    fancy 
Jeanne  has  gone  into  a  convent ;  and  for 
many  reasons  it  was  the  wisest  thing  she 
could    do.      Well,    then,    if   there   is    no 
chance  of  seeing  Antoine  here,  I  will  go 
with  you." 

"I    thank  you   Madame,    a    thousand 
times,  it  is  most  kind." 

While  Madame  Boulotte  went  to  make 
her  preparations.  Monsieur  Baconfoy  felt 
in  an  unusual  state  of  excitement;  there 
was  even  a  certain  fluttering  at  his  heart  that 
he  had  not  before  observed ;  and  instead  of 
sitting  down  and  quietly  waiting  till  the 
lady  appeared,  he  walked   up   and  down 
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the  dainty  little  room  singing  softly  to 
to  himself — actually  singing,  a  practice 
which  he  had  scarcely  indulged  in  since 
he  was  a  boy. 

But,  as  the  opening  of  a  door  over- 
head gave  warning  of  her  approach,  his 
singing  ceased,  and  a  look  of  perplexity 
crossed  his  usually  tranquil  face. 

He  had  not  for  years  past  taken  sole 
charge  of  a  lady,  and  he  did  not  feel  quite 
fitted  for  the  post;  but  when  Madame 
Boulotte  at  last  came  down  in  her  new 
autumn  bonnet,  the  black  lace  made  such 
a  charming  frame  to  her  face,  and  the 
bunch  of  wheat  ears  on  one  side  was 
in  such  admirable  contrast  to  the  graceful 
black  drapery  round  her  shoulders,  that 
he  forgot  everything  in  the  enjoyment 
of  contemplating  so  pleasant  a  picture. 

"  What  a  handsome  creature  she  must 
have  been!"  he  said  to  himself.  "But 
better  now  than  when  she  was  younger — 
yes,  there  is  no  doubt — your  mellow  apple 
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is  far  preferable  to  tart  June  fruit.  Ma- 
dame," he  said,  "your  bonnet  is  too 
charming.     It  is  surely  from  Paris." 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  the  bonnet  is  from 
Paris ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  a  bonnet." 
She  tossed  her  head  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Have  you  no  praise  for  the  face  in- 
side it." 

'' Mon  DieuT  thought  Baconfoy,  "what 
have  I  said  wrong  ?  I  thought  that  was 
the  right  thing  to  say." 

However  the  widow  was  soon  all  smiles 
again,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Di- 
nant  Monsieur  Jules  had  quite  forgotten 
Pauline  and  her  troubles. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  impressively,  as  he 
handed  her  from  the  carriage,  "  Madame, 
so  pleasant  a  journey  might  have  gone  on 
for  ever  before  I  should  have  wished  to 
stop." 

Madame  Boulotte  smiled;  she  remem- 
bered that  there  were  plenty  of  ears  and 
eyes  around  them. 
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"  Monsieur  is  poetical,"  sbe  said,  with 
a  laugh ;  "  and  I  am  so  prosaic  as  to 
feel  that  it  is  just  supper-time;"  but  at 
the  same  time  she  gave  him  so  charming 
a  smile  that  he  was  satisfied. 

When  Pauline  saw  the  widow  coming 
in  at  the  door,  she  flew  to  her,  and 
laying  her  head  on  Madame  Boulotte's 
plump  shoulder,  she  burst  into  fresh 
tears,  clinging  to  her  as  if  she  were  her 
mother. 

It  did  Baconfoy's  heart  good,  however, 
to  note  that  the  widow  said  no  word  about 
cold  water,  nor  did  she  either  lecture  or 
leave  Pauline  to  herself.  Instead,  she  folded 
her  in  a  motherly  embrace,  and  drawing 
her  to  the  sofa  sat  down  beside  the  poor 
girl,  and  gently  kissed  her  and  cooed  over 
her,  till  gradually  Pauhne's  sobs  ceased. 
Then  the  widow  nodded  her  dismissal  to 
Baconfoy. 

"  Come  back  to  supper  in  half  an  hour," 
she  said. 
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He  went  to  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  bridge. 
*'  Mon  Bleu  /"  he  said,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  parapet,  "  what  the  devil  is  coming 
to  you,  Jules,  that  you  should  have  turned 
into  a  squire  of  dames  ?  it  is  a  folly.  But 
yet,  what  a  wonderful  woman  this  is ; 
while  I  stood  looking  at  that  poor  child, 
feeling  that  I  would  give  all  I  had  to  com- 
fort her,  she  only  grew  worse ;  and  here 
comes  Madame  Boulotte,  who  does  not  pro- 
fess to  care  for  her,  and  she  is  at  once  mis- 
tress of  the  situation.  I  believe  she  will  get 
Pauline  all  right  by  supper-time.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  kissing ;  ma  foi !  there  she 
has  the  advantage  over  her,"  and  then  he 
found  himself  reflecting  on  those  kisses, 
and  he  blushed  like  a  schoolboy. 

Pauline  was  at  least  calm  and  quiet 
when  supper-time  came,  and  after  Madame 
Boulotte  had  herself  helped  her  to  bed, 
the  widow  came  back  to  Monsieur  Baconfoy 
with  a  troubled  face. 

"Monsieur,"    she   said,   as    she  seated 
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herself,  "  are  you  very  fond  of  your  cousin 
Edmond?" 

"Yes,  Madame,  I  do  love  the  boy 
dearly  ;  he  is  unfortunately  the  only 
person  who  has  any  claim  on  me  for 
fondness."  He  gave  her  a  glance  which 
he  intended  to  be  full  of  meaning. 

"Well,"  she  said,  throwing  her  head 
back,  and  Baconfoy  thought  how  well  this 
action  became  her,  "  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
own  one  has  been  wrong,  but  I  must  do 
so.  I  too  liked  him ;  now.  Monsieur,  I 
believe  that  your  cousin  is  a  villain,  and 
that  the  poor  little  Pauline  is  an  angel." 

Baconfoy  reddened;  he  drew  himself 
up,  and  his  lips  closed  tightly. 

*'  Villain  is  a  strong  word,  Madame,  and 
your  angel  is  after  all  a  dear  little  goose 
sometimes." 

"  Monsieur,"  the  widow  too  sat  upright, 
her  clasped  hands  looking  very  white  and 
charming  on  her  black  silk  lap,  "  I  have 
been  married  myself,  and  I  know  what  a 
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woman  can  bear.  Mon  DieuP^  her  eyes 
flashed,  "if  my  husband  had  treated  me 
as  that  poor  child  has  been  treated, 
I — I  should  have  left  him — I  should  have 
had  an  act  of  separation,"  she  clenched 
her  right  hand. 

"Would  she  have  scratched  him?" 
thought  Baconfoy,  his  eyes  travelled  to 
the  widow's  pink  nails,  and  he  shivered 
a  little. 

"  Pauline  has  been  telling  tales  of  her 
husband,  has  she  ?"  he  said  severely. 

"No,  Monsieur,  she  has  not  com- 
plained, but  I  have  questioned  her  closely. 
It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  acquaint- 
ance of  hers  made  at  the  Hospice,  this 
Jeanne,  is  Jeanne  Lahaye,  and  your  pre- 
cious cousin  knew  it  too  ;  and  while  this 
poor  child  has  been  racking  her  brains  to 
know  how  she  has  vexed  her  husband, 
it  has  not  been  her  fault  at  all ;  the  truth 
is  that^he  is  in  love  with  this  girl,  of  whom 
he  ought  not  even  to  think.     There,  Mon- 
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sieur,  there  is  your  mystery/'  she  flung 
out  her  hand  in  disdain. 

Baconfoy's  brain  turned  round  ;  Pauline 
had  spoken  to  him  of  her  friend  Jeanne, 
and  he  had  puzzled  over  the  striking 
change  in  Edmond,  yet  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  connect  the  two  things. 
Truly,  he  thought,  Madame  Boulotte  was 
a  wonderful  creature. 

He  bowed  profoundly. 

"  Madame,  you  are  a  witch ;  if  this 
is  so,  it  is  a  bad  affair,  but  still  it 
is  not  certain.  After  all,"  he  said, 
hesitatingly,  *'if  the  poor  fellow  did  love 
Mam'zelle  Jeanne  so  dearly,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  sight  of  her — if  he  did  see 
her — should  upset  him  for  a  while." 

Madame  Boulotte  instantly  looked  a 
picture  of  matronly  severity. 

"  Monsieur.  Baconfoy,  I  am  surprised, 
do  you  then  take  Edmond's  part  ?  A  man 
should  love  his  wife ;  it  is  his  duty.  Is  it 
not  so  ?" 
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It  had  never  occurred  to  Madame  Bou- 
lotte,  who  had  been  married  at  sixteen 
to  a  man  of  sixty,  to  love  her  husband, 
but  then  she  was  judging  others,  not 
herself,  and  this,  of  course,  made  a  great 
difference.  She  looked  so  displeased,  that 
Baconfoy  felt  he  was  "  treading  on  eggs." 

"  It  is  very  sad,  no,  I  do  not  take  his 
part;  how  could  I  against  you?"  This 
in  his  most  insinuating  manner.  '*  Come, 
come,  Madame,  you  are  too  tender-hearted 
to  judge  poor  Edmond  harshly," —  he 
crossed  over  to  the  sofa  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  though  he  felt  more  nervous 
at  the  proceeding  than  he  had  ever  felt 
in  his  life —  "But — but  is  it  possible, 
Madame,  you  do  not  see  that  you  are  more 
tome  than  Edmond  Dupuis  or — or  anyone 
else."  He  laid  his  hand  almost  timidly  on 
her  plump  fingers. 

She  smiled  most  graciously,  and  bent 
her  head,  but  then  she  shook  it  gently, 
and  got  up  from  the  sofa. 
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''  I  can  only  think  of  that  poor  child 
upstairs.  Help  me,  Monsieur,  to  give  her 
back  her  husband,  and  then — then — well, 
we  will  finish  our  talk  when  it  is  not  quite 
so  late  in  the  evening." 

She  curtseyed,  waved  her  hand,  and  left 
the  room  before  Baconfoy  had  made  up 
his  mind  how  to  detain  her. 
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COALS   OF   FIRE.'* 


/^LD  Jacques  Cajot  was  sitting  in  doors 
^^  this  morning.  The  sun  was  glitter- 
ing on  the  Ambleve ;  but  to  the  old  man 
who  now  walked  feebly,  and  whose  blood 
flowed  yet  more  slowly,  the  bright  air  felt 
chill  and  threatened  rheumatism.  Sitting 
in  doors,  he  had  noted  with  displeased 
eyes  that  Charles  was  having  a  long  talk 
below  the  window  with  the  photo- 
grapher.  Old  Jacques  seemed  dull  and 
insensible  to  all  that  passed  around  him, 
but  the  faculty  of  observation,  for  which 
he  had  been  remarkable,  still  remained. 
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He  remembered  that  he  had  never  liked 
this  photographer,  and  this  morning 
Barbe,  the  Curate's  housekeeper,  had 
brought  Monsieur  Jacques  a  present  of 
balm-leaves,  and  had  stayed  for  a  talk. 
She  had  really  come  to  tell  him  a  startling 
piece  of  news. 

She  had  heard  that  the  red-bearded 
stranger  had  gone  up  to  Chateau  Montcour 
and  had  been  refused  admittance,  though  he 
had  said  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Made- 
moiselle Jeanne's ;  it  was  very  strange. 
Barbe  had  gone  away  shaking  her  head.  She 
hoped  all  was  well,  bub  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  she  thought,  when  Monsieur  Eu- 
gene returned  to  the  Chateau. 

And  now  Jacques  sat  with  his  head  on 
his  breast,  slowly  piecing  together,  as  an 
old  woman  pieces  the  patterns  of  her  patch- 
work, the  many  httle  tokens  which  seemed 
to  connect  the  photographer  with  Made- 
moiselle Jeanne.  It  was  strange  that  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  she  should  have  gone 
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away  from  the  Coq  d'Or  in  that  sudden 
manner,  without  even  saying  Good-bye, 
sending  Baptiste  for  her  luggage  and  to 
pay  her  reckoning. 

''I  do  not  hke  it,"  Jacques  thought, 
"I  will  not  have  Charles  talk  so 
much  with  that  man,  Charles  is  young 
and  giddy,  and  he  may  be  led  astray; 
he  has  gone  about  this  morning  smiling 
and  rubbing  his  hands  without  cause.  I 
am  not  easy  in  my  mind.  This  stranger 
may  mean  mischief  to  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne." 

He  raised  his  head  and  listened.  He 
could  just  distinguish  a  sound  of  wheels ; 
then  a  carriage  came  in  sight,  and  stopped 
before  the  inn.  The  old  man  had  long 
ago  given  up  the  habit  of  going  forward 
to  receive  guests  ;  but  his  eyes  brightened 
with  almost  vivid  interest  when  he  saw 
Charles  hand  out  a  lady,  the  only  person 
in  the  carriage. 

Jacques,  however,  did  not  like  ladies  who 
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travelled  alone,  and  he  saw  that  this  one 
had  no  more  luggage  than  the  small  bag 
she  carried  in  her  hand.  Something  in 
her  fignre  recalled  a  memory,  but  from 
where  he  sat  he  could  not  make  out  her 
face.  She  passed  into  the  house,  and 
Jacques  sat  still  thinking. 

*'  Charles  does  not  get  wiser,"  he  shook 
his  head ;  "  he  welcomed  that  woman  as 
if  she  was  a  well-to-do  traveller."  He 
closed  his  eyes  till  the  sound  of  wheels 
roused  him  again. 

This  carriage  stopped  at  the  other  door 
round  the  angle  of  the  house;  but  very 
soon  Auguste  came  down  the  steps  just 
above  the  vine  arbour. 

He  was  frowning,  and  his  lower  lip  was 
pushed  out.  Jacques  knew  by  this  that 
something  was  going  wrong.  But  he 
did  not  question  Auguste,  he  knew  that 
his  brother  was  coming  to  seek  counsel 
of  him.  He  only  turned  his  least  deaf  ear 
towards  him. 
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<c  There  is  something  wrong,  my 
brother;  something  I  do  not  under- 
stand," Auguste  spoke  sulkily,  "first 
comes  this  red-bearded  vaurien  with 
whom  the  foolish  Charles  is  besotted, 
and  next  comes  that  tall  woman  who 
came  in  the  summer,  and  of  whom  I 
thought  no  good  even  then.  She  asked 
for  this  Monsieur  Antoine,  and  they 
are  now  shut  up  together  in  the  salon. 
And  now,  this  minute,  has  arrived  the 
pleasant-faced  young  man  who  came 
with  these  two  in  the  summer ;  but 
this  time  he  has  not  his  wife  with  him. 
Well,  1  receive  him,  and  I  am  telling 
him  his  friends  are  upstairs,  when  that 
foolish  Charles  says : 

"  *  It  is  impossible  he  can  go  there. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  desire  to  be  left 
alone ;'  they  cannot  be  disturbed ;  and 
my  new  arrival  cries  out,  in  a  hurried 
way  : 

" '  I  too  wish  to  be  alone.     You  need 
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not  speak  of  my  coming  to  your  other 
guests;'  and  then  he  orders  supper  to 
be  served  privately  in  the  little  salle.  All 
this  is  insupportable,  my  brother.  Secrets 
— mysteries;  such  things  never  happened 
in  this  house  before." 

He  thrust  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  stood  doggedly  looking  at  the 
river. 

Jacques  thought  these  two  arrivals 
mysterious,  but  he  smiled  at  his  brother's 
indignation. 

''  It  is  possible  that  this  last  one  is 
not  after  all  a  friend  of  the  others,"  he 
said ;  ''  we  see  here  how  people  strike 
up  a  chance  acquaintance  of  a  few  days 
which  dies  away  again.  This  meeting  is 
probably  an  accident." 

Auguste  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  something  in  it,"  he  said, 
"  or  this  last  one  would  not  have  looked  so 
angry ;  besides,  he  too  asked  me  the  best 
way  of   reaching    the   Chateau,  and  that 
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was  also  your  photographer's  first  ques- 
tion. Mon  Bleu!  it  is  a  most  strange 
affair.  Listen  here,  Jacques,  I  beheve  they 
both  want  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Jeanne." 

Jacques  smiled,  as  he  often  did  at  his 
rough  brother's  grievances. 

"  Be  sure  the  lady  is  not  of  their  opinion, 
my  friend.  You  have  only  to  be  patient, 
Auguste,  and  the  meaning  of  all  this 
will  appear ;  meantime  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  is  quite  safe,  for  Barbe  says  she 
refuses  to  see  visitors  in  Monsieur  Eugene's 
absence ;  but  there  is  the  bell,  Auguste, 
you  must  not  depend  on  Charles." 

Mademoiselle  Herkenne  had  seen  Ed- 
mond  Dupuis  at  the  station  at  Comblain, 
and  had  carefully  avoided  him.  She  had 
rapidly  secured  a  carriage,  and  had  ar- 
rived first  at  the  Coq  d'or.  His  appear- 
ance, however,  had  raised  her  spirits;  it 
was  plain,  she  thought,  that  he  had 
taken  her  advice,  and  meant  to  carry 
Jeanne  away  from  the  Chateau. 
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She  had  now  a  decided  proof  to  offer  to 
Antoine  Vidonze,  supposing  that  her  own 
eloquence  failed. 

Charles  Cajot  was  in  a  flutter  of  delight 
as  he  ushered  her  up  to  the  salon.     Mon- 
sieur Antoine,  as  Yidonze   called   himself 
at  the  inn,  had  given  him  notice  of  the 
lady's  arrival,  and  Charles  so  keenly  relished 
having  a  secret  all  to  himself  now  that  he 
had  got  used  to  it,  that  he  said  not  a  word 
to  the  elder  brothers,  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  kept  it  to  himself;  he  could 
hardly  contain  his  satisfaction  at  knowing 
more  than  they  did,  and  at  the  prospect 
of    seeing    again    the    tall,    goddess-like 
creature  who  had  seemed  to  him  fit  to  be 
worshipped. 

EHse  walked  before  him  haughtily,  she 
thought  Vidonze  might  have  received  her 
himself,  and  when  Charles  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  salon,  she  saw  that  it  was 
empty,  and  she  frowned. 

"  Tell  Monsieur  Antoine,  the  tall  gentle- 
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man  who  is  staying  here,  I  am  waiting 
for  him/'  she  said,  and  then  she  seated 
herself.     Charles  bowed  low. 

"  She  is  divine.  What  eyes  !  What  a 
figure !  An  empress  must  be  like 
that,"  and  he  sighed  with  admira- 
tion. 

Yidonze  was  not  far  off;  he  had  been 
so  impatient  for  Mademoiselle  Herkenne's 
arrival  that  he  had  lingered  about  the  inn 
all  the  morning.  He  did  not  share  Mon- 
sieur Baconfoy's  distrust  of  women,  but  he 
had  no  reverence  for  them.  His  house- 
keeper was  the  first  woman  whose  mental 
attributes  had  impressed  him ;  the  first 
to  whom  he  had  ever  looked  for  help  or 
counsel.  His  feelings  for  Jeanne  Lahaye 
had  been  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature. 
And  Mademoiselle  Herkenne's  reserve  had 
helped  his  belief  in  her ;  he  had  such  un- 
bounded confidence  in  her  resources,  that 
he  felt  she  would  either  plead  his  cause 
successfully  with  Jeanne,  or  that  she  vVould 
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win    him    a    way   to    plead    for    himself. 

Such  meetings  as  this  one  between  Elise 
and  the  photographer  are  happening  every 
day ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  man's 
excitement  as  he  hurried  upstairs  to  pave, 
as  he  thought,  the  way  to  his  long-sought 
happiness,  and  the  mixture  of  scorn  and 
passionate  love  in  the  woman  who  sat 
waiting  to  receive  him,  promised  a  not 
easy  carrying  out  of  the  plan  which,  to 
Vidonze's  mind,  seemed  already  half 
accomplished. 

Still  he  knew  enough  of  women  to 
be  aware  that  Mademoiselle  Herkenne 
must  be  soothed  and  flattered ;  and  the 
sight  of  her  troubled  face  confirmed  this 
feeling. 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  come  at  once  !" 
he  said,  warmly  shaking  her  hand  ;  "  how 
can  I  thank  you  enough.  You  are  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had.  But  there  is  no 
friend  like  a  woman." 

She    sat     still,     but    her    heart     beat 
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thick  with  pleasure.  She  gave  him  a 
grateful  smile. 

"You  must  tell  me.  Monsieur,  why 
you  sent  for  me?  What  have  you  to 
tell  me?'' 

This  was  not  the  answer  he  wanted, 
and  his  manner  changed. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  tell  me  what  I  shall 
do,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  already  told  you  all 
I  can  ;  I  have  at  last  found  Jeanne  Lahaye, 
and  no  one  knows  better  than  you  do  how 
anxiously  all  this  time  I  have  looked 
for  her.  Ma  foi !  if  I  had  not  been 
sharp  enough  to  employ  spies  I  might 
have  gone  on  for  months  longer."  He 
seemed  to  expect  her  applause,  but  as  she 
remained  silent  he  went  on.  "  Well,  I 
have  called  at  the  Chateau  over  there," 
he  pointed  towards  Montcour,  "  and  she 
has  refused  to  see  me.  I  expected  this, 
so  it  counts  for  nothing.  Now,  look  here. 
Mademoiselle,  when  we  parted  some  time 
ago,  I  spoke  foolishly  to  Jeanne ;  I  was 
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rough  and  impatient — too  impetuous  a 
lover,  I  suppose/'  he  laughed,  "  and  the 
girl  was  frightened.  I  want  you  to  tell 
her  that  this  was  the  effect  of  my  deep 
love  for  her,  but  that  I  have  seen  my 
folly,  and  that  if  she  will  only  give  me 
another  hearing  she  shall  find  me  the  gen- 
tlest and  the  most  devoted  of  lovers, 
willing  to  do  all  she  wishes ;  but — "  a 
glance  at  his  listener's  face  had  shown 
him  her  lips  curled  in  intense  scorn — 
''Why  am  I  teaching  you  when  you  know 
so  much  better  than  I  do  what  to  do  and 
what  to  say?"    he  said  impatiently. 

Mademoiselle  Elise  sat  thinking.  She 
did  not  look  up,  she  feared  her  secret 
might  creep  into  her  eyes  and  betray  her 
to  this  man  whom  she  loved  so  pas- 
sionately, and  who  was  stabbing  her  by 
every  word  he  spoke ;  and  to  betray 
herself — while  he  was  so  full  of  love  for 
Jeanne — would  be,  her  keen  wisdom  told 
her,     the     greatest     folly     of    her     life. 
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When    she    spoke    her   voice    was    plea- 
santer  and   softer  than  usual. 

''  On  the  contrary,  Monsieur,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  quite  know  how  to  win 
a  woman  if  she  is  to  be  won ;  but  I  fear 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  has  already  given 
her  love  to  some  one  else." 

Vidonze  stared  at  her,  then  he  said, 
roughly,  and  his  face  grew  flaming  red ; 
"  What  do  you  know  about  her,  have  you 
been  listening  to  my  sister's  gossip  ?" 

Elise  drew  herself  up. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Madame  Boulotte," 
she  said,  coldly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  tried  to 
speak  soothingly,  "  but  you  have  plainly 
heard  something ;  what  have  you  heard  ? 
You  have  never  seen  Mademoiselle  La- 
haye,  and  you  know  nothing  about  her." 

She  looked  at  him — now  she  could 
smile  pleasantly — with  calm  pity  at  the 
ruffled  face,  which  grew  at  last  furious 
under  her  steady  glance. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  what  do  you 
know  ?"  he  said,  rudely ;  "  I  like  plain 
speaking." 

"  You  must  tell  me  where  to  begin, 
Monsieur.  Shall  I  talk  about  the  young 
lady  herself?  or  about  her  meetings  with 
Monsieur  Edmond  Dupuis  ?" 

He  flung  away  from  her  impetuously, 
and  threw  up  his  arms. 

"  Women  are  all  alike,"  he  said  ;  "  1 
see  you  love  scandal  as  well  as  the  rest 
do.     I  thought  you  were  above  it." 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  firmly,  "  please 
to  understand  that  in  all  I  say  I  relate 
facts,  plain  facts.  I  myself  saw  Jeanne 
Lahaye  go  up  to  Edmond  Dupuis  in  the 
High  Street  of  Dinant.  He  shrank  from 
her  at  first,  but  then  they  went  away 
together.  Their  next  meeting  was  in  the 
house  where  she  lived — for  she  has  been 
living  lately  beside  the  Mouse,  near 
Bouvignes — and  I  have  met  him  con- 
stantly coming  from  the  direction  of  her 
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house,  and  to  keep  matters  quiet  she 
Las  formed  a  friendship  with  my  poor 
little  friend,  Madame  Dupuis,  who  has 
actually  asked  her  to  come  and  see 
her." 

She  stopped,  for  Yidonze  suddenly 
grasped  her  wrist  with  a  force  that  hurt 
her,  but  she  did  not  move. 

"And  you  knew  that  Jeanne  was  so 
near  and  you  did  not  at  once  summon 
me?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I  saw  enough  to 
show  me  that  the  girl  is  not  worth  your 
love.  Why  should  I  give  you  the  pain  of 
witnessing  her  unworthy  conduct  ?  " 

Vidonze  let  go  her  hand.  "  Pardon 
me — you  surprised  me ;"  he  stood  biting 
his  lip ;  he  tried  to  think,  but  the  shock 
had  sent  the  blood  to  his  brain,  and  he 
felt  giddy  and  confused. 

"  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  you  do  not  understand 
Jeanne  Lahaye.     She  is  not  clever,  like 
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you,  but  she  is  true.  She  would  not  rob 
aDother  woman  of  her  husband's  love.  I 
can  see  it  all.  She  knew  Dupuis  formerly, 
aDd  she  was  pleased  to  see  her  old  friend 
again.  Why  should  she  not  visit  his 
wife,  I  ask  you  ?  What  is  the  crime  in 
this  ?  " 

He  looked  sternly  at  her. 

"  That  is  what  I  asked  myself.  Mon- 
sieur ;  but  after  I  had  seen  the  meeting 
between  Monsieur  Dupuis  and  Mademoi- 
selle Lahaye,  Madame  Dupuis  came  to  me 
in  great  trouble,  and  said  her  friend  refused 
to  visit  her." 

Vidonze  hesitated,  then  he  said — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  that.  Jeanne  is  in 
a  different  position  now,  and  she  might  feel 
a  difficulty  in  visiting  Madame  Dupuis. 
Old  De  Matagne  might  object ;  there  are 
a  hundred  reasons  besides.  If  you  knew 
Jeanne  as  well  as  T  do,  you  would  not  think 
it  likely  that  she  could  care  for  that  silly, 
little  woman." 
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Mademoiselle  Herkenne  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

''As  you  will.  I  have  done  my  duty, 
Monsieur.  I  could  not  let  you  blindly 
offer  yourself  to  a  woman  who  loves 
another  man,  and  who  receives  him, 
though  he  is  married.  My  wish  was  to 
spare  you  disappointment.'*  She  had 
determined  not  to  speak  of  Edmond's 
arrival  at  the  inn  ;  it  would  come  as  a  fresh 
shock  when  Yidonze  found  it  out  himself. 

The  photographer  stood  gnawing  at  his 
moustache.  He  believed  far  more  of  his 
housekeeper's  story  than  he  chose  to  show  ; 
but  the  old  lawless  spirit  which  since  his 
prosperity  had  been  kept  in  check  by  ex- 
ternal causes,  now  broke  loose.  He  turned 
suddenly  on  Mademoiselle  Herkenne. 

"  Do  not  you  be  faint-hearted,"  he  said, 
''  and  I  must  win.  She  will  marry  me, 
if  it  be  only  to  be  revenged  on  Dupuis. 
I  count  on  you  as  my  best  friend  in  the 
affair.     You  can  easily  get  to  see  her  by 
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saying  you  come  from  the  old  man  at 
Bouvignes,  say  he  is  ill.  Jeanne  may 
refuse  to  listen  to  me  at  first,  but  re- 
member I  have  her  grandmother's  con- 
sent to  marry  her.  You  and  I  together 
should  be  able  to  manage  a  girl."  He 
laughed,  as  though  he  meant  only  a  joke  ; 
but  Elise  saw  a  fierce,  determined  gleam 
in  his  eyes.  Next  minute  he  had  taken 
her  hand.  He  pressed  it  between  his. 
"  My  good,  true  friend,"  he  said,  "  I 
depend  wholly  on  you  in  this  affair — you 
will  go  to  the  Chateau  early  to-morrow, 
and  you  will  see  her,  and  all  will  be 
arranged." 

She  smiled,  but  he  could  not  understand 
her  silence ;  he  wished  he  could  send  her 
at  once  to  see  Jeanne ;  but  he  knew  she 
must  have  rest  and  refreshment,  and  also 
time  for  thought ;  he  said  this  as  he  left 
her. 

Elise  sat  for  some  minutes  motionless, 
with  a   scowl  on  her  dark  face ;  but  this 
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soon    changed   into    a   look   of     despair. 

*'  Will  nothing  cure  him  of  this  mad 
folly  ?"  she  thought.  ''  There  is  yet  the 
hope  that  Edmond  Dupuis  may  win  Jeanne 
to  his  wish ;  surely  that  will  turn  Antoine's 
love  to  hate."  And  as  she  recalled  the 
way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Jeanne, 
she  felt  that  her  own  hatred  to  the  o:irl 
was  as  strong  as  her  love  for  him. 

"  Some  way  shall  be  found  to  get  rid 
of  her,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  my  last  chance 
for  happiness.     I  will  run  any  risk." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A    CHOICE. 

A  T  first  the  change  of  scene,  and  then 
^^  the  excitement  of  her  escape  from 
Vidonze,  had  helped  Jeanne  against  her 
sorrow.  Seeing  the  familiar  faces  too  in 
the  village,  and  the  joy  that  her  return 
brought  to  them,  had  warmed  and  cheered 
her.  She  had  been  to  see  every  part  of 
the  grounds,  and  she  had  lectured  Baptiste 
about  his  neglect  of  the  garden,  and  had 
seen  that  the  rooms  were  fit  to  receive 
Monsieur  Eugene,  and  now  that  all  was 
ready,  she  felt  dull  and  listless ;  life 
stretched  itself  out  before  her  in  unbroken 
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monotony,  with  no  earthly  hope  to  draw 
her  onward. 

She  almost  smiled  at  her  fear  of  Vidonze, 
but  her  dislike  to  him  was  unaltered, 
it  was  so  intense  that  she  felt  she  could 
not  bear  even  to  see  him,  and  it  would 
be  terrible  to  have  to  listen  to  his  love. 
She  had  never  forgotten  his  tyrannical 
conduct  at  their  last  meeting,  but  Jeanne 
had  grown  much  older  since  then ;  asso- 
ciation with  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne 
and  her  friends,  and  also  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  had  developed  her 
judgment,  and  she  asked  herself  if  it 
were  likely  that  Vidonze  would  persist 
in  persecuting  her  now  that  she  had 
shown  her  dislike  so  plainly.  For  she 
had  taken  no  notice  of  his  message ;  she 
thought  silence  signified  refusal,  and  that 
in  her  solitary  position  it  was  better  not 
to  be  drawn  into  any  negotiation  with  such 
a  man  as  the  photographer. 

So  this  day  had  gone  on   wearily  and 
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drearily.  She  was  walking  up  and  down 
her  favourite  path  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  the  trees  became  barer  every  day 
now  as  the  leaves  dropped  from  them, 
and  she  got  frequent  glimpses  of  the  river, 
sparkling  over  its  grey  stones  as  it  swept 
under  the  dark  cliff  beyond  the  Chateau. 

As  she  turned  to  the  house  again  she 
saw  Marie  coming  towards  her. 

The  woman's  broad  face  looked  even 
broader  than  usual,  she  was  grinning  with 
delight. 

''  Mademoiselle  has  plenty  of  visitors 
to-day,"  she  said ;  '^  there  has  been  the 
one  who  calls  himself  Monsieur  Antoine 
Vidonze ;  and  then  some  time  after  I 
sent  him  away,  there  comes  that  other 
who  came  when  we  were  at  Dinant. 
Man  Dieu !  he  was  disturbed  when  he 
found  he  could  not  see  Mademoiselle ; 
he  said  it  was  for  Mademoiselle's  busi- 
ness, not  his  own  ;  poor  gentleman  !  he 
begged  so  hard ;  he  is  not   so   fine  a  man 
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as  the  other,  but  he  seems  more  amiable  ; 
I  was   sorry  to  send  him  away." 

"You  could  do  nothing  else;"  but 
Jeanne  felt  that  a  fresh  gloom  had  fallen 
on  her  sadness.  Edmond  had  broken 
his  promise,  and  was  trying  to  see  her  ; 
and  now  where  could  she  hope  to 
find  peace  or  safety  ?  "  Life  is  over 
for  me,"  she  thought;  "so  long  as 
I  live  I  add  to  that  poor  wife's  un- 
happiness,  and  I  suppose  I  am  a  con- 
stant disappointment  to  Monsieur  Eugene, 
and  yet  I  could  not  marry  Monsieur 
Raoul ;  poor  little  Pauline  has  taught  me 
how  wretched  a  marriage  is  where  there  is 
no  love." 

As  she  walked  up  and  down  she  thought 
she  would  ask  Monsieur  Hallez  to  come 
to  Chateau  Montcour ;  he  had  probably 
by  this  time  written  to  her  to  Dinant ; 
but  so  mucli  had  happened  lately  that 
could  not  be  discussed  in  writing,  and  she 
clung  to  the    good  priest  as   if  he  were 
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really  her  father ;  yes,  she  would  write  to 
him,  he  was  her  only  adviser  now. 

"  If  Monsieur  Eugene  were  less  sensi- 
tive I  would  tell  him  too,"  she  thought, 
"  but  it  would  make  him  ill  if  he  knew  how 
really  unhappy  I  am." 

Meantime  Elise  Herkenne  had  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  had  taken  the  road  which 
led  up  to  the  Chateau.  Her  face 
showed  no  sign  of  her  fiery  interview 
with  Yidonze,  except  that  perhaps  her 
lips  were  more  tightly  shut,  her  nostrils 
more  dilated  than  usual.  She  kept  her 
eyes  half  closed  while  she  mounted  the 
hill,  projecting  her  thoughts  forward  into 
the  coming  interview.  It  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult affair  to  manage,  but  in  a  matter  of 
calculation  or  intrigue  Elise  loved  difficulty; 
she  knew  that  she  had  the  special  faculty 
of  threading  her  way  through  perplexities 
which   would  baffle  a  simpler  mind. 

She  had  seen  Edmond  Dupuis  leave  the 
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inn,  and,  thougli  he  had  not  returned, 
she  felt  sure,  from  her  talk  with  Charles 
Cajot,  that  he  would  not  be  admitted  at 
Chateau  Montcour;  but  his  presence  in 
the  village  gave  her  additional  strength 
against  Jeanne.  Surely,  if  she  painted  on 
one  side  the  vehemence  of  Yidonze's  pur- 
suit, and  the  reckless  measures  of  which 
he  was  capable ;  and  then  pleaded  Ed- 
mond's  love,  and  showed  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  that  he  could  ever  be 
happy  with  Pauline,  Jeanne  would  agree 
to  fly  with  her  lover;  his  coming  told 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne  that  she  had 
been  right,  and  that  Edmond's  words 
to  her  had  been  mere  words  after 
all. 

'*  Fear  and  love,"  she  said,  "  are  the 
two  strongest  motives  with  a  woman,  and 
this  girl  must  yield  when  they  are  both 
used  to  move  her." 

But  she  looked  calm  and  unruffled  when 
Marie's     blinking     green     eyes     showed 
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through  the  wicket  in  answer  to  her 
summons. 

"  I  have  come  from  Dinant,"  she  said ; 
'*  Monsieur  de  Matagne  is  very  ill,  and  I 
have  a  message  from  him  to  Mademoi- 
selle." 

She  did  not  ask  to  enter,  she  felt  so 
sure  that  Jeanne  would  admit  her  when 
she  heard  her  news. 

''  111 !  Mon  Bleu !  and  we  left  him 
so  much  better !  When  did  he  grow 
worse  ?"  the  old  servant  said  eagerly, 
opening  the  gate. 

"Yesterday;  but  do  not  delay,  the 
doctor  told  me  I  must  not  lose  a  minute 
in  telHng  Mademoiselle." 

EUse  had  spoken  in  the  broad  Wal- 
loon dialect  used  by  working  people, 
and  Marie  believed  her  to  be  the  doctor's 
servant. 

She  wrung  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"Ah!  the  misery  of  it!"  she  said; 
"  and      only     that      stupid      Eulalie      to 
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make    Lis     tisanes  !    I     ought    never   to 
have  left  him,    it    was  a  mad  idea." 

*'  You  lose  time,"  said  Elise.  "  Do  go 
and  tell  Mademoiselle  Jeanne." 

*'  Well,  then,  come  with  me,  that  will 
save  it,  and  you  can  tell  your  news  your- 
self to  Mam'zelle  Jeanne." 

She  waddled  on  in  front  of  her 
visitor.  Jeanne  was  still  pacing  up 
and  down.  She  stopped  and  looked 
surprised. 

Marie  pushed  forward. 

"There  is  bad  news.  Monsieur  Eugene 
is  ill,"  she  said,  "  and  the  doctor  has 
sent  to  tell  Mademoiselle." 

"  You  can  go,"  Elise  said  to  the  ser- 
vant ;  "  my  message  is  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Matagne  herself." 

She  spoke  with  such  profound  respect 
that  Marie  departed,  and  Jeanne  reco- 
covered  from  her  first  shock  of  sur- 
prise at  seeing  the  photographer's  shop- 
woman. 
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"  Is   he  very  ill  ?"   she  said. 

'*  Yes,  Mademoiselle."  Elise  walked  on 
as  she  spoke,  though  they  were  already 
at  some  distance  from  the  house.  ''  At 
least,  no,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  I  do  not 
come  from  Monsieur  de  Matagne.  I 
come  as  a  friend  to  give  you  warning  of 
danger." 

She  gave  Jeanne  a  friendly  smile.  She 
saw  that  she  looked  displeased. 

««  Why  did  you  begin  with  a  falsehood  ?" 
said  Jeanne,  firmly :  "  and  what  can  you 
have  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"You  will  see  when  I  have  told  you." 
EHse  spoke  very  calmly.  "  You  are  in 
danger.  Mademoiselle.  There  is  a  man 
over  there,"  she  nodded  across  the  river, 
"  you  know  him ;  he  has  sworn  that  he 
will  never  rest  till  you  are  his  wife,  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul." 

Jeanne  could  not  guess  the  woman's 
drift,  but  this  statement  seemed  to  her 
false  and  exaggerated. 
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"  You  talk  nonsense,"  she  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  are  speaking  of  Monsieur 
Vidonze,  and  he  knows  that  I  shall  never 
marry  him ;  he  knew  it  long  ago." 

Elise  smiled.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear 
this,  and  she  felt  almost  grateful  to  Jeanne 
for  the  admission. 

"You  do  not  know  him  as  I  do," 
she  said ;  "  he  tells  me  that  he  has 
your  grandmother's  consent,  and  that  he 
will  marry  you.  What  he  says  he  will 
do.  He  sent  for  me  that  I  might  help 
him,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  Monsieur  de  Matagne's  message, 
though  T  could  have  got  in  without 
that,"  she  said,  scornfully ;  'Mie  wanted 
me  to  contrive  some  way  in  which  he 
might  meet  you  face  to  face ;  but  now 
I  am  here  I  see  how  easily  he  can  meet 
you  if  he  chooses,"  and  she  pointed  to 
the  low  fence  which  divided  the  farthest 
end  of  the  grounds  from  the  cliffs  beyond. 
"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  for  she  saw 
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JeaDDO  look  earnestly  at  the  fence.  "  I 
am  not  going  to  betray  you  to  Monsieur 
Vidonze ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  much 
rather  help  you.'" 

"  Thank  you."  Jeanne  felt  again  the 
strong  repugnance  which  had  seized  her 
each  time  that  she  had  met  Mademoisselle 
Herkenne;  "but  I  do  not  want  help. 
Monsieur  Yidonze  is  too  wise  to  get 
himself  into  trouble  by  molesting  me. 
I  have  refused  to  see  him."  she  said 
this  calmly,  but  she  trembled  inwardly  at 
the  bare  thought  of  meeting  Vidonze  face 
to  face. 

"  You  are  courageous,  Mademoiselle? 
but  courage  is  foolhardiness  when  it 
goes  too  far.  I  ask  you  what  is  to 
hinder  a  determined  man  like  Monsieur 
Yidonze  from  climbing  that  fence  and 
forcing  you  to  go  away  with  him.  He 
has  the  law  on  his  side  ;  remember  your 
grandmother  gave  her  consent.  He  will 
easily   find   a  priest  to  perform  the  cere- 
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mony,"  she  laughed,  "  and  then,  once 
married  to  him,  what  help  have  you — ?" 

"  Hush,"  said  Jeanne;  ''you  had  better 
go  away.     I  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  you." 

But  Eh'se  did  not  pause.  "  You  are  his 
wife  to  do  as  he  pleases  with." 

"  Stay,"  for  Jeanne  had  turned  from 
her,  and  was  walking  towards  the  house, 
"  there  is  an  easy  way  of  escape  from  him, 
Mademoiselle" — she  got  in  front  of  Jeanne 
and  went  on,  speaking  quickly — "that 
is  what  I  have  come  to  tell  you.  There 
is  one  who  loves  you  just  as  passionately 
as  Yidonze  does,  and  far  more  truly. 
That  man  is  here,  close  by.  He  has 
left  wife  and  fortune  for  your  sake.  Go 
with  him  at  once ;  then  you  will  be  for 
ever  free  from  Yidonze,  and  you  will  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Happy  !  Mon 
Dieu !  if  such  joy  were  offered  to  me 
I  would  take  it  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

"  How  dare    you    talk    to  me   in    this 
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way?  let  me  pass,"  said  Jeanne;  "you 
are  a  wicked  woman,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  come  here  and  insult  me." 

EHse  put  her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm, 
and  as  Jeanne  tried  to  free  herself  she 
tightened  her  grasp. 

"  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,"  she  said, 
**  but  I  think  you  do  not  see  how  matters 
stand.  1  am  your  true  friend.  Edmond 
Dupuis  has  deserted  his  wife,  and  he  can- 
not return  to  her.  He  is  an  outcast  for 
your  sake.  Surely  you  will  have  pity  on 
him.  Surely  you  will  reward  the  faithful 
love  which  has  given  up  all  for  you." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Jeanne,  "  you  are 
quite  mistaken;  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  be  anything  to  Monsieur  Dupuis, 
and  you  insult  me  by  talking  such 
shameless  words.  Leave  me,"  she  said, 
sternly,  "  and  let  me  never  see  you 
again." 

So  terrible  a  light  shone  in  her  visitor's 
eyes    that   Jeanne  had    almost    cried  out 
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for  Marie,  but  self-command  came  back. 
The  kitchen  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chateau,  looking  towards  the  road.  Marie 
could  not  hear  her  outcry,  and  by  show- 
ing fear  she  should  lose  her  control  over 
this  wild  woman. 

"  I  am  going" — Elise  spoke  quietly,  but 
her  face  had  lost  its  repose ;  strong 
twitches  of  passion  showed  at  the  corners 
of  her  mouth,  and  her  eyebrows  met  in 
a  fierce  frown,  ''  but  you  shall  hear  the 
truth  first,  Jeanne  Lahaye.  Who  are 
you,  a  mere  peasant,  that  you  should 
be  raised  to  ease  and  luxury,  and  spoil 
the  lives  of  others  by  winning  the  love 
that  is  theirs  by  right  ?  Yes,  you  have 
spoiled  my  life,  and  the  life  of  Edmond's 
wife ;  but  for  your  pale,  cold  face  An- 
toine  Yidonze  would  be  mine  now.  I 
tell  you,  you  pale-faced  hypocrite,  that 
you  have  never  even  dreamed  of  the 
love  I  have  lavished  on  him.  Yes,  you 
are  a  hypocrite.     One  day  you  have  kissed 
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and  fondled  that  poor  little  fool  Pauline, 
and  won  her  heart  out  of  her  body,  and 
the  next  you  have  met  her  husband  in 
secret.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  you  thoroughly. 
You  prefer  that  Edmond  Dapuis  should 
stay  with  his  wife,  it  avoids  scandal ;  but 
he  is  your  lover  for  all  that,  you  have 
turned  his  heart  away  from  his  wife,  and 
you  shall  leave  Chateau  Montcour  with 
him,  or  I  will  proclaim  publicly  that  you 
love  him.  Will  you  go  with  him,  or  will 
you  not  ?"  Her  words  poured  out  at  last 
in  a  torrent  of  fury. 

"  Let  me  go." 

Jeanne  wrenched  her  arm  away,  but 
before  she  could  escape  Elise's  arms  had 
closed  round  her  like  a  vice,  and  were 
quickly  drawing  her  in  among  the  thin 
bushes,  at  this  point  the  only  fence  above 
the  perpendicular  descent  to  the  river. 
Jeanne  struggled,  but  she  could  not  free 
herself.  She  tried  to  drag  her  adversary 
back  with  her  on  to  the  path,  but  Made- 
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moiselle  Herkenne  stood  firm,  and  Jeanne 
saw  that  she  meant  to  push  her  over  the 
edge.  They  were  well  matched  for  strength, 
but  Jeanne  was  only  defending  herself, 
and  EHse  was  putting  out  all  her  power  to 
conquer.  Suddenly  she  lifted  Jeanne 
off  her  feet — but  the  girl  clung  tightly 
round  her  neck,  and  throwing  all  her 
weight  forward  she  forced  her  adversary 
to  the  ground — she  fell  also,  shriek- 
ing loudly  for  help.  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne sprang  quickly  to  her  feet,  and 
seized  Jeanne  by  the  shoulders.  She 
strove  to  drag  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  but  Jeanne  grasped  at  the  bushes 
near  her,  and  clung  with  the  strength  of 
despair.  She  had  fallen  a  short  way  from 
the  edge — her  head  was  dizzy  with  her 
heavy  fall,  and  she  felt  that  her  enemy 
would  soon  overpower  her.  All  at  once 
Mademoiselle  Herkenne's  hold  on  her 
arms  slightly  loosened — Jeanne  gave  a  long, 
despairing  shriek.     Then  her  eyes  closed. 
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Elise's  quick  ears  had  heard  sounds 
near    them ;    she    instantly   loosened   her 

grasp  and  rose  to  her  feet Then 

came  hasty  footsteps  running,  and  an  out- 
cry of  surprise.  Jeanne  felt  herself  raised 
up  in  some  one's  arms,  and  she  rallied 
from  the  stupor  that  had  overcome  her — 
she  opened  her  eyes — Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne  had  disappeared,  and  Edmond 
Dupuis,  very  pale  and  breathless,  was 
standing  beside  her. 

''  Edmond  !  you?"  she  said,  faintly. 

Jeanne  tried  to  move,  but  she  could  not 
without  Edmond's  help,  her  head  reeled, 
everything  seemed  to  be  fading  away, 
but  she  was  unwilling  to  lean  on  him, 
and  he  saw  it.  He  drew  her  gently  to 
the  nearest  tree,  and  seated  her  against  it." 

*'  Rest  there,"  he  said,  "  till  I  bring 
help." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back, 
carrying  a  chair  and  a  glass  of  water, 
while  Marie  followed,  full  of  exclamations. 
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"  It  was  a  good  thing  for  your  mis- 
tress," Edmond  said,  "  that  I  happened  to 
be  near  ;  that  mad  woman  was  trying  to 
force  her  over  the  diff." 

Jeanne  looked  at  him  gratefully.  She 
tried  hard  not  to  show  how  much  she 
was  suffering. 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu !  Oh,  my  poor  lamb  ! 
Oh,  Holy  Virgin  !   her  face  is  bleeding." 

Marie  was  noisy  with  fear  and  sym- 
pathy ;  but  Edmond  told  her  the  first 
thinof  to  be  done  was  to  send  for  the 
doctor,  while  he  took  her  mistress  to  the 
bouse. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Jeanne  looked 
at  Edmond. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  faintly;  "I 
believe  you  have  saved  my  life." 

"  You  would  perhaps  have  saved  your- 
self, Jeanne,"  he  said,  earnestly.  "  I 
risked  making  you  angry  with  me  by 
coming  this  morning ;  but,  on  my  honour, 
I   only  came   to   warn   you   against   that 
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fiend  of  a  woman.  She  had  told  me 
that  mischief  was  plotted  against  you, 
and  I  came  to  warn  you  to  go  away 
from  this  place.  I  thought  only  of  an- 
noyance to  you ;  I  did  not  dread  such 
a  danger  as  this." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  believe  you."  Bd- 
mond's  heart  swelled  as  he  saw  the  old 
sweetness  come  back  to  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  him.  *'  I  might  have  known 
you  would  not  have  come  without  cause." 
She  spoke  slowly  and  with  an  effort ;  the 
numbness  was  passing  away,  but  she 
was  still  faint,  and  her  whole  body  was 
wrenched  with  pain. 

He  saw  how  much  she  was  suffering, 
and  he  hesitated  to  speak ;  but  this  was 
their  last  meeting.  He  had  sworn  to 
himself  that,  till  he  could  look  on  her 
sweet  face  calmly — and  he  thought  this 
could  never  be — he  would  never  see  her 
again — he  must  speak  now. 

"  I  will  leave  you  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
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comes,"  he  said ;  "  this  is  the  only  chance 
I  have  of  speaking.  Will  you  tell  me  you 
forgive  me,  Jeanne,  for  all  I  have  caused 
you  to  suffer  ?  I  have  been  cruel  to  you 
— unpardonable ;  but  you  are  so  noble, 
Jeanne,  so  generous,  that  you  will  have 
pity." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  tears  fell  fast 
from  her  half-closed  eyes. 

'^  I  will  try  to  do  all  you  asked  me, 
Jeanne,"  he  said;  "it  will  be  hard,  but 
I  deserve  hardness.  May  I  kiss  this  hand 
once  more  ?" 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  kissed 
it  as  one  might  kiss  the  hand  of  a  dying 
person ;  and  then  Jeanne's  strength  gave 
way,  and  she  lost  consciousness 

When  Marie  came  with  a  woman  she  had 
summoned  to  help  her,  she  met  Monsieur 
Dupuis  running  wildly  to  the  Chateau. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  he  said ;  ''  we 
must  contrive  a  litter  to  carry  her  in- 
doors.   I  fear  she  has  been  seriously  hurt." 
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A    EEVELATION 

pDMOND  had  carefully  avoided  Yidonze, 
but  the  photographer    soon  learned 
that  he  had  slept  at  the  Coq  d'Or. 

*'  And  I  think,"  Charles  Cajot  softly 
rubbed  his  hands  as  he  communicated 
this  information,  "  that  Monsieur  has 
gone  up  to  the  Chateau  this  morn- 
ing." 

Vidonze  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 
This  was  a  confirmation  of  his  house- 
keeper's story.  His  impulse  was  to  rush 
over  to  Chateau  Montcour,  but  Made- 
moiselle Herkenne  must  be  there  by  this 
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time,  and  he  might  injure  his  cause  by 
interference.  So  he  nodded  to  Charles 
and  sauntered  out,  smiling  at  old  Jacques 
who  pretended  to  be  asleep  in  the  vine- 
covered  arbour — a  sun-trap  now  that 
almost  all  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the 
anovular  and  twisted  brown  stems. 

"  That  fellow  is  a  sulky  old  fool,"  said 
Yidonze  as  he  passed,  ''  he  never  has  a 
word  to  say  to  me." 

He  sauntered  down  to  the  river;  he 
was  artist  enough  to  like  to  watch  the 
endless  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
water,  and  on  the  grey  stones  against 
which  it  struggled ;  to-day  however  he  was 
too  impatient  to  look  long  at  anything;  but 
he  strove  to  put  a  strong  curb  upon  his 
feelings  ;  he  well  knew  there  was  no  use 
in  being  impatient.  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne  might  find  some  difficulty  in  getting 
to  Jeanne,  and  then  it  might  take  long 
to  overcome  the  girl's  unwillingness  to  see 
him.      He   believed   that   she   had    loved 
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Edmond  Dupuis;  but  he  was  the  safer 
for  that  reason,  he  thought.  He  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  Jeanne  that  he  felt  it 
was  impossible  that  she  would  now  listen  to 
Edmond  Dupuis'  love,  and  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  she  would  wish  to  marry 
in  order  to  show  her  indifference,  and  also 
to  put  an  end  to  her  former  lover's  folly. 

Yidonze  felt  indignant  at  Edmond's 
conduct.  ''  Old  Baconfoy  would  disin- 
herit him  if  he  only  guessed  it,"  he 
said. 

He  went  on  beside  the  river  till  he  got 
to  the  point  where  it  sweeps  into  shadow 
beneath  the  lofty  rocks  beyond  the 
Chateau. 

After  awhile  he  turned  to  go  back  to 
the  inn — and  a  few  paces  off,  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  sprung  out  of  the  ground,  ap- 
peared Mademoiselle  Herkenne.  She 
looked  pale  and  troubled,  he  thought ;  her 
skirts  dripped  with  water,  and  her  dress 
was  torn  and  disordered. 
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*'  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  What 
has  happened  ?"  he  spoke  quickly  almost 
angrily,  for  there  was  not  a  ray  of  hope  or 
of  success  in  her  face.  "  How  could  you 
get  back  so  soon  ?" 

She  moved  her  head  impatiently;  she 
was  too  overwrought  for  such  a  trifling 
question. 

"  I  have  brought  you  an  answer,'*  she 
said. 

"  She  refuses?'' 

"  Yes,  she  refuses  to  see  you ;  she  says 
she  could  never  love  you," — she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  him  so  intently  that,  bold  as 
he  was,  he  almost  flinched  under  her 
gaze — "and  I  left  her  with  Monsieur 
Dupuis." 

She  paused,  devouring  his  face  with  a 
look  from  which  all  reserve  was  forcibly 
thrown  aside ;  but  the  hope  that  this  proof 
against  Jeanne  must  kill  his  love  for  her 
was  soon  quenched. 

"  Curse  him ;  but  Jeanne  will  not  listen 
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to  him.  She  will  turn  to  me  for  refuge 
against  the  villain.  If  I  can  only  see  her 
all  will  be  well." 

''  And  you  would  make  her  your  wife 
after  all,"  she  said,  bitterly. 

"  Why  not  ?  she  is  the  only  woman  I 
have  ever  really  loved  ;  the  only  one  that 
could  make  marriage  endurable  to  me. 
I  will  go  through  fire  and  water  to  win 
her." 

'^  You  are  a  fool,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Herkenne. 

Yidonze  stared  in  utter  amazement ; 
it  was  so  wonderful  that  his  proud, 
dignified  housekeeper  could  so  far  forget 
herself;  but  all  at  once  the  reason  of 
her  bitterness  revealed  itself.  It  was 
plain  she  was  jealous  of  Jeanne's  power 
over  him  ;  she  feared  that  a  wife  would 
destroy  her  influence,  and  probably  oust 
her  altogether.  He  smiled  as  he  stood 
thinking;  she  was  so  useful  to  him  that 
he  could  not  allow  even  a  wife  to  upset 
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her  management  of  his  affairs;  no  doubt 
the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  her,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  had  sought  her 
advice  had  flattered  the  poor  soul. 

This  smiling  silence  maddened  EUse 
Herkenne;  she  believed  that  she  had  be- 
trayed herself. 

"  Do  not  look  angry,  my  good  friend," 
Vidonze  spoke  in  a  soothing  voice.  "  If 
I  marry  it  will  make  no  difference  to 
you ;  I  shall  not  send  my  best  friend 
away " — he  took  her  hand  in  the  excess 
of  his  benignity.  "  When  you  come  to 
know  Jeanne  you  will  see  that  she  will 
not  interfere  with  you ;  besides,  she  and  I 
shall  live  at  Namur,  you  will  have  it  all 
your  own  way  at  Dinant." 

She  flung  his  hand  away  with  a  force 
that  startled  him. 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  fool,  Antoine  Yidonze, 
and  fools  are  always  blind.  What  do  you 
think  women  are  made  of,  that  you  suppose 
this  girl  will  take  you  while  her  heart  is 
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full  of  another  man's  love  ?  for  I  tell  you 
it  is,  and  she  will  never  cure  of  it — never. 
Mon  Dieu  !  and  for  this  pale  creature  who 
detests  you,  you  have  flung  away  a  love 
that  would  have  worshipped  the  ground 
you  trod  on;  that  would  have  died  for 
you — but  listen,  Antoine  Vidonze,  it  is  not 
my  fault  that  your  Jeanne  is  still  alive" — 
she  went  on  wildly — "  she  has  escaped  this 
time,  but  if  you  persist  in  trying  to  make 
her  your  wife,  she  shall  die — she  must  die, 
I  have  sworn  it — so  cure  yourself  of  your 
m.ad  love  while  there  is  time." 

The  bronzed  red  on  his  face  changed 
to  a  ghastly  paleness ;  spite  of  his  strength 
he  shivered  with  horror  as  Elise,  like  a 
fury  with  flashing  eyes,  announced  her 
murderous  intention — and  while  he  stood 
staring  at  her  with  widely-parted  lips,  she 
fled  and  was  soon  hidden  from  sight  be- 
hind the  bushes  which  divided  the  strip 
of  meadow  from  the  road. 

"  Stay — stay,  Elise  Herkenne,"  he  cried. 
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and  followed  her;  but  when  he  reached 
the  road  she  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  he 
hurried  back  to  the  inn,  thinking  that,  when 
her  passion  had  spent  itself,  she  would  pro- 
bably return  there. 

But  she  did  not  come;  and  before  long 
Baptiste  arrived  from  the  Chateau,  driving 
in  hot  haste,  on  his  way  to  fetch  the 
doctor :  Baptiste  was  shaking  with  ex- 
citement. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  sl  madwoman  has  got  into 
the  garden,"  he  cried,  ''  and  she  has 
nearly  murdered  Mademoiselle  Jeanne, 
and  Monsieur  Dupuis  has  saved  her,  and 
now  he  is  going  to  fetch  Monsieur  Eugene 
home  again." 

At  which  news  Vidonze  felt  greatly 
disturbed,  for  he  saw  that  the  brothers 
Cajot  were  exchanging  significant  glances, 
and  that  Auguste  was  scowling  at 
him. 

'*  Search  must  be  made  for  the 
madwoman,"    he    said ;    ''  no    doubt   she 
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will  be  found  between  Comblain  and  the 
station." 

He  spoke  decidedly  ;  and  he  took  the 
lead  in  the  search  with  so  much  energy 
and  masterfulness  that  even  old  Jacques 
was  satisfied  with  his  zeal  in  Jeanne's 
cause. 

But  the  search  was  unsuccessful ;  no 
trace  was  found  of  Mademoiselle  Her- 
kenne. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


A   EETURN. 


TT7HEN  Edmond  had  seen  Jeanne  under 
the  care  of  the  doctor,  who  told  him 
she  had  suflFered  no  serious  bodily  injury, 
he  hastened  back  to  Dinanb  to  break  the 
news  to  Monsieur  Eugene. 

The  poor  old  man  was  terribly  frightened, 
though  Edmond  told  him  as  tenderly  as  he 
could. 

He  gave  a  very  simple  account  of  the 
accident.  He  said  that  a  madwoman 
had  got  into  the  grounds  and  had  tried 
to  push  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  over 
the  cliff,  and  that,  being  near  at  hand,  he 
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heard  cries  for  help ;    he  had  climbed  the 
fence  and  rescued  Jeanne. 

Monsieur  Eugene's  alarm  was  so  great 
that  he  wrote  to  summon  his  brother  to 
Montcour ;  but  Edmond  was  surprised  at 
the  energy  the  old  man  showed.  He  gave 
orders  to  his  servant  for  them  to  return 
at  once  to  Chateau  Montcour. 

Then,  when  Edmond  had  done  all  he 
could  for  Jeanne,  he  turned  wearily  home- 
wards. 

He  had  decided  how  to  act. 
The  shock  of  seeing  Jeanne  lying  white 
and  still,  with  that  murderous  face  glaring 
above  her,  had  roused  him  as  he  had 
never  been  roused  in  his  life  before.  He 
could  not  shake  off  the  impression — it 
haunted  him ;  and  besides  this  he  felt 
deeply  anxious  as  to  what  the  result 
might  be. 

The  doctor  had  said  that,  though  there 
were  no  injuries  beyond  bruises,  the  sys- 
tem had    been  rudely  shocked,  and  that 
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it  was  possible  that  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
would  have  serious  illness. 

Edmond  felt  as  if  his  promise  to  Jeanne 
had  been  made  beside  a  death-bed — that 
kiss  on  her  hand  had  ratified  it ;  whatever 
the  pain  might  be,  he  must  abide  by  that 
promise  now. 

He  hoped  to  have  found  Pauline  alone, 
but  when  he  went  into  the  room  Monsieur 
Baconfoy  and  Madame  Boulotte  were  sit- 
ting with  his  wife.  They  kept  silent,  but 
Pauline  ran  to  Edmond  and  threw  herself 
into  his  arms  with  a  burst  of  joy. 

He  kissed  her,  and  then  he  went  for- 
ward and  shook  hands  with  Madame 
Boulotte,  too  much  absorbed  to  notice 
her  coldness. 

"  You  must  all  have  wondered  what 
had  become  of  me.  Urgent  business  took 
me  away  quite  suddenly.  I  hoped  to  come 
back  last  night,  but  I  could  not.  I  am 
afraid  you  were  anxious,  Pauline."      He 
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looked  at  his  wife  so  kindly  that  Madame 
Boulotte  was  somewhat  appeased. 

"  Thank  God  you  are  safe,"  said 
Pauline. 

"  Of  course  she  was  anxious  ;  so  we  all 
were,"  Baconfoy  said,  bluffly,  but  he  did 
not  smile. 

"  So  Monsieur  Baconfoy  kindly  came 
and  fetched  me  to  stay  with  her,"  said 
the  widow  ;  ''  but  really.  Monsieur  Dupuis, 
you  could  have  telegraphed." 

"  It  was  not  possible  to  do  so."  Ed- 
raond  spoke  quietly,  but  he  did  not  offer 
any  explanation,  and  the  widow  was 
ruffled. 

"  You  must  be  hungry,"  said  Pauhne. 
"  You  must  have  some  breakfast ;"  and 
she  hurried  away  to  Valerie.  Madame 
Boulotte  shruo^ored  her  shoulders. 

*'  Mon  Bleu  !  some   wives "      She 

did  not  finish  her  sentence.  "  That 
child  is  an  angel,"  she  said,  and  she  went 
after  Pauline. 
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Baconfoy  stood,  awkwardly  silent,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  wished 
Edmond  to  feel  that  he  was  displeased  ; 
and  yet  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  man 
had  a  right  to  do  as  he  chose  in  his  own 
affairs. 

Edmond  was  silent  too,  but  he  was 
not  confused  or  ashamed  ;  he  was 
only  deciding  what  to  say  to  his 
cousin. 

"  Jules,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  know 
what  you  are  thinking  of  me,  and  I  know 
I  deserve  to  be  thought  badly  of,  but  not 
for  this  absence."  The  deep  feeling  in 
his  voice  roused  Baconfoy.  "  I  have  had 
a  great  sorrow ;  but  I  am  going  to  tell  my 
wife  everything,  and  then,  if  she  can  for- 
give me,  I  think  silence  is  best  and  easiest 
for  us  all.  But  I  want  your  advice,  my 
good  Jules." 

He  put  his  hand  affectionately  on  the 
big  man's  shoulder,  and  met  the  search- 
ing  gaze    of    those   piercing   dark    eyes 
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SO  frankly  and  fearlessly  that  Baconfoy 
felt  a  sensation  of  surprise — the  surprise 
mingled  with  a  thrill  of  interest,  which 
we  all  feel  when  some  one  with  whom  we 
have  lived  closely  for  years  reveals  an 
inner  depth  of  which  we  in  our  blind- 
ness and  self-conceit  had  thought  him 
incapable. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  ?"  the  older  man 
said,  affectionately  taking  Edmond's  hand. 
"  I  will  advise  you  as  I  best  may  when  I 
know  your  trouble." 

''  I  will  tell  this  much.  I  have  not 
been  a  good  husband  to  Pauline,  though 
outwardly  I  may  have  seemed  so — I  ought 
not  to  have  married  her.  The  past  has 
been  against  me ;  but  in  the  future  I  trust 
she  will  find  me  changed — that  is  if  she 
forgives  the  past — but  for  both  our  sakes 
it  will  be  best  to  part  at  present." 
Baconfoy  shook  his  head. 
"  To  part !  No,  Edmond  ;  what  will 
be  said  ?     You  will  make  a  scandal  that 
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you  will  never  outlive.  You  do  not  know 
the  world  as  well  as  I  do,  my  dear 
boy." 

''  I  cannot  help  what  the  world  says. 
I  know  I  am  right.  There  need  be  no 
scandal,  a  good  reason  shall  be  given — an 
artist  often  goes  away  for  study ;  I  am  out 
of  health  ;  I  shall  go  and  study  for  a  time  ; 
but  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  Madame 
Boulotte  will  take  care  of  Pauline  ?" 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that ;  she  has 
been  like  a  mother  to  her  in  your  absence. 
But  1  tell  you  frankly  she  will  not  approve 
of  your  going  away,  and  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  Madame's  sense  and  judg- 
ment." 

"  My  going  is  my  affair  and  my  wife's." 
Edmond  spoke  quietly  but  so  firmly  that 
Baconfoy  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders, 
and  thrust  his  hands  deeper  than  ever  into 
his  capacious  pockets. 

About    an    hour    later     Edmond     and 
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Pauline  were  walking  in  the  wood  that 
clothes  the  cliff  behind  the  Public  Gar- 
dens of  Dinant.  He  had  asked  her  to 
come  with  him  gravely,  and  in  so  sad  a 
voice  that  Pauline  had  walked  beside 
him  in  silence,  her  usual  prattle  checked 
by  a  strange  feeling  of  expectancy. 

When  they  were  fairly  in  the  wood, 
where  large  blocks  of  stone  here  and 
there  offered  moss-grown  seats  under  the 
fast  thinning  leafage  overhead,  Edmond's 
pace  slackened. 

"  Pauline,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  I  have 
come  here  that  we  may  be  quite  alone. 
I  know  I  have  made  you  very  unhappy 
by  my  manner  towards  you.  I  have 
been  very  selfish.  Can  you  forgive 
me?" 

'*  1  have  always  forgiven  you,  Edmond," 
she  said,  timidly,  for  this  new  manner 
of  her  husband's  frightened  her.  "  If  I 
had  not  been  so  silly  you  would  have 
been  different." 

u  2 
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"  You  have  much  to  forgive  me,  my 
darling  child.  You  are  a  good,  generous 
little  thing,"  he  said,  warmly ;  *'  but  you 
may  spare  yourself  that  sting.  I  should 
have  been  the  same  in  any  case." 

She  began  to  understand  now.  She 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  grew  large  with 
fear  of  what  was  coming. 

"  All  this  while,"  he  spoke  fast,  as  if  to 
get  it  said  before  his  courage  failed,  *'  I 
have  not  been  loving  you,  and  if  you 
had  not  been  a  good  woman — an  angel 
— I  cannot  say  where  my  folly  would 
have  ended.  God  has  been  merciful 
to  me." 

He  paused ;  but  Pauline  was  crying 
silently,  she  could  not  speak ;  she  felt  as 
if  her  heart  must  break.  She  had  often 
said  Edmoud  did  not  love  her,  but  it 
was  quite  different  to  hear  him  say  he 
had  all  this  time,  even  while  he  had 
treated  her  as  a  wife,  never  loved 
her. 
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'■•"  You  are  not  obliged  to  forgive  me," 
he  said,  '^  many  wives  would  never  forgive 
such  conduct,  and  if  you  prefer  it,  you 
shall  be  left  free.  I  must  still  remain  your 
husband  in  name,  but  we  need  not  meet." 

Pauline's  tears  had  stopped. 

''  Is  this  your  wish  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
heart-broken  voice.  "  Do  you  hate  me, 
Edmond  ?" 

"  That  is  not  the  question,"  he  said.  "  I 
only  want  to  consult  you  on  our  future. 
I  will  say  this  much,  that  whichever  way 
you  decide  you  will  never  lose  my  esteem ; 
but  you  shall  not  be  asked  to  decide  hastily ; 
for  the  present  we  will  part.  I  will  go  to 
Italy  and  study  my  art,  and  if,  after  a  while, 
you  are  content  to  give  me  another  trial, 
I  will  try  to  deserve  your  love,  and  to  make 
you  happy — if  I  can." 

He  had  risen,  and  he  stood  before 
her  like  a   criminal,  with    bent  head. 

Pauline  caught  at  his  hand  and  covered 
it  with  kisses. 
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"  Oh,  my  darling,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not 
want  to  think.  Do  not  leave  me,  I  know 
you  can  make  me  happy.  It  has  all  been 
my  fault,  for  you  never  promised  to 
love  me." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  he  said,  gravely ;  ''  I 
swore  it  before  the  altar;  but,  dear  wife," 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
with  a  tenderness  that  set  her  tears  flowing 
again,  "  it  must  be  as  I  say ;  it  will  be 
best  for  both  of  us.  Then  when  we  meet 
we  will  never  separate  again,  my 
Pauline." 
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CONCLUSION. 

11/rONTHS  have  passed  since  Jeanne 
^'-^  and  Edmond  parted;  the  illness 
which  has  kept  Jeanne  lying  prisoned 
in  her  bed  has  brought  her  so  near  death 
that  now — as  she  is  placed  on  the  sofa 
downstairs,  and  can  once  more  see  the 
sky  and  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees 
waving  in  the  crisp  wintry  air — it  seems 
to  her  that  she  has  died  literally,  and 
that  this  is  a  new  world  to  which 
she  has  wakened — a  new  life  which  opens 
before  her,  to  be  lived. 

She  says  this    to   good  Father   Hallez 
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as  he  sits  beside  her,  rejoicing  in  her 
improved  looks.  He  has  been  often  at 
Chateau  Montcour  during  her  illness,  but 
to-day  Jeanne  has  summoned  him  spe- 
cially. 

The  brain-fever  which  seized  her  after 
her  terrible  struggle,  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  her  free  from  all  mental 
exertion,  but  now  she  feels  able  to  talk  and 
explain  her  plans,  and  she  wants  the  good 
priest's  help. 

He  has  always  appreciated  Jeanne  as 
truly  as  he  has  loved  her,  and  he  feels 
that  such  a  nature  must  be  allowed  to 
cure  itself  in  its  own  way,  and  when  she 
told  him  that  she  could  never  find  rest 
in  the  quiet  routine  of  life  at  Chateau 
Montcour,  he  did  not  contradict  her, 
but  bade  her  wait  till  her  health  was 
stronger  before  she  began  plans  for  the 
future. 

To-day  she  has  been  speaking  to  him 
fully   and  freely.      She    wishes   to   spend 
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the  handsome  marriage  portion  left  to 
her  by  Mademoiselle  de  Matagne  in  build- 
ing some  wards  to  be  used  like  the  Hos- 
pice at  Dinant,  for  the  poor  of  the 
country  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases, 
and  though  at  first  the  priest  demurs, 
yet  as  she  goes  on  with  her  plan  he  has 
yielded. 

''  I  have  read  and  inquired  more  than 
you  think,  Father,  and  I  believe  the 
money  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  building  and  the  support  of  three 
nurses  to  help  me  in  the  work." 

Monsieur  Hallez  stares  in  surprise; 
while  he  has  been  content  to  sro  on  in  his 
daily  routine  deploring  the  suffering  he  is 
quite  unable  to  minister  to,  this  young 
girl,  lying  on  her  sick-bed,  has  thought 
out  a  plan  to  benefit  others  which 
will  involve  a  life  of  perpetual  self- 
sacrifice. 

''  My  child,"  he  says,  *'  have  you 
counted  the  cost  in   another  way  ?     The 
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nurses  of  a  hospital  have  an  incessant 
and  monotonous  round  of  daily  toil,  but 
in  such  a  refuge  as  you  propose  the 
monotony  is  much  increased,  there  is  com- 
paratively seldom  a  change  in  the  patients." 

"  One  would  get  to  know  them,  and 
love  them  better  for  their  long  stay," 
says  Jeanne,  brightly ;  "  one  would  get  to 
live  their  lives  instead  of  one's  own ;  why, 
I  should  begin  with  that  dear  old  hus- 
band and  wife  across  the  river;  indeed, 
Father,  it  is  not  monotony  that  I  fear,  I 
only  feared  whether  I  was  not  shrinking 
from  my  trial  by  seeking  a  life  in  which 
I  must  needs  forget  it." 

Monsieur  Hallez  takes  off*  his  spectacles 
and  wipes  the  glasses — they  are  misty. 

''  Ah  !"  Jeanne  says  gaily,  "  I  see  you 
have  no  objection.  Now  I  want  you  to 
explain  all  this  to  Monsieur  Eugene  and 
Monsieur  Eaoul — there  they  are  in  the  gar- 
den ;  afterwards  I  should  like  much  to  see 
Monsieur  Eugene." 
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Monsieur  Hallez  leaves  her,  and 
Jeanne  lies  still,  awaiting  his  return. 
The  exertion  of  speaking  has  brought  a 
faint  rosy  tinge  to  her  pale,  sunken 
cheeks,  and  her  loving  brown  eyes  look 
brighter  than  they  have  looked  since  her 
illness.  As  she  gazes  out  at  the  window, 
between  the  muslin  curtains  that  almost 
meet  in  the  centre,  the  sun  falls  on  her 
hair,  closely  cropped  during  her  illness, 
and  turns  it  into  clustering  rings  of  gold. 
The  brothers  pass  out  of  sight  as  they 
walk ;  before  the  priest  can  overtake  them 
she  sees  them  turn  into  the  path  where 
she  and  Edmond  parted.  .  .  . 

She  turns  away  and  tears  fill  her  eyes. 
Presently  she  smiles.  "  They  are  the 
last,"  she  says ;  "  they  belong  to  the  old 
life,  and  must  be  buried  with  it.  Perhaps, 
if  I  had  not  loved  Edmond  so  much,  T 
should  have  grown  cold,  and  God  would 
not  have  taught  me  this  way  of  showing 
my  love  to   Him.      It  is   true  what  dear 
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Mademoiselle  said  to  me  one  day,  that 
human  love  is  only  a  reflection  of  God's 
love ;  it  is  perhaps  our  apprenticeship  to 
learn  how  they  love  in  Heaven.  .  .  ." 

Now  she  sees  Monsieur  Hallez  and 
Monsieur  Eugene  coming  back,  and  the 
priest  is  talking  earnestly,  as  if  trying  to 
convince  his  companion. 

And  very  soon  Monsieur  Eugene  is 
standing  beside  her  sofa,  holding  her 
hand  in  both  his,  and  assuring  her,  in 
his  gentle  pathetic  voice,  how  rejoiced  he 
is  to  see  her  downstairs  again.  He  has 
brought  her  a  few  violets,  and  before  he 
seats  himself  he  carefully  pubs  these  in 
water  and  places  them  on  a  little  table 
close  by  Jeanne. 

"You  are  so  kind,  and  they  are  so 
sweet,"  she  says,  gratefully. 

Monsieur  Eugene  only  presses  her  hand. 
Now  that  he  sees  Jeanne  in  full  daylight, 
he  is  shocked  at  the  change  in  her  sweet, 
young    face,    for    her   eyes  seem  to    have 
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gone  back  in  lier  head,  and  Ler  nose  is 
pinched  and  sharp.  He  sees,  too,  how- 
colourless  are  her  lips,  and  how  wasted 
and  wan  are  the  slender  white  fingers  that 
he  holds;  how  changed  from  the  plump, 
shapely,  brown  hand  that  was  always  so 
prompt  in  rendering  him  service.  He 
sighs  deeply. 

"  Uncle,*'  says  Jeanne,  all  her  old  gaiety 
shining  in  her  clear  eyes,  "  you  will  not  do 
for  one  of  my  nurses.  I  shall  not  employ 
you ;  you  ought  never  to  sigh  when  you 
visit  a  patient." 

"  All,  yes,  forgive  me.  What  is  this,  my 
dear,  dear  child  ?  Monsieur  Hallez  has 
been  talking  to  me  about  it,  but  you  and 
he  are  both  wrong,  Jeanne.  At  least  I 
think  you  are  wrong,  and  so  does  Raoul ; 
he  says  you  are  sure  to  marry  some  day, 
Jeanne." 

Jeanne  smiles  ;  she  knows  that  Mon- 
sieur Eugene  would  never  set  up  his  own 
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opinion  unless  he  had  his  brother's  wisdom 
to  rely  on. 

She  keeps  fast  hold  of  one  of  his  hands, 
and  kisses  it.  *'  I  want  you  to  listen, 
uncle  dear,  while  I  tell  you  a  story.  No, 
do  not  look  at  me ;  you  must  look  at  the 
sunshine  out  there."  She  points  to  the 
window. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  she  says,  looking 
straight  at  the  wall  in  front  of  her — 
"  long  before  you  knew  me,  uncle — a  girl 
lived  with  her  grandmother  in  a  cottage  be- 
side the  Meuse.  You  know  where  it  was. 
Some  one  used  to  come  there,  and  he  and 
the  girl  loved  one  another.  ..."  A  flush 
rises  on  her  face,  but  Monsieur  Eugene 
does  not  move  his  eyes  from  the 
window. 

"  He  is  dead,"  he  says,  gently. 

She  does  not  answer  for  a  few 
moments. 

**  He  is  dead  to  her,"  she  says  in  a  low 
voice  i  "butyouknow,uncle,  that  a  woman's 
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love  never  dies.'^  .  .  .  She  lies  silent 
after  this  with  closed  eyes,  very  white  and 
still;  only  her  heaving  bosom  tells  how 
much  the  effort  to  say  all  this  has  cost  her. 

Monsieur  Eugeae  stands  waiting ;  he 
fancies  Jeanne  has  not  ended,  and  he 
fears  to  interrupt  her. 

"You  understaud  now,"  she  says  at 
last,  in  a  low,  timid  voice,  "  why  I 
could  never  marry  Monsieur  Raoul  or 
anyone." 

Then  Monsieur  Eugene  turns  round  ;  his 
eyes  shine  with  tears. 

''My  Jeanne,  ray  darling  child,"  he 
bends  down  and  kisses  her  forehead,  and 
his  tears  fall  on  her  face,  "  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  sooner  ?  I  thought  it  was  this  ; 
but  I  could  not  ask  for  your  confidence. 
You  will  never  hide  any  sorrow  from  me 
again,  my  child." 

Jeanne  gives  him  such  a  sweet,  loving 
smile. 

''  I  see  I  shall  have  my  Hospice,"  she 
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says,  ''  spite  of  all  opposition  ;  and  if  I 
have  you  to  help  me,  I  must  be  quite 
happy  always." 

''  You  are  to  have  some  one  else  too, 
you  are  going  to  have  Merette,"  says  Mon- 
sieur Eugene,  trying  to  smile  through  his 
tears.  "  In  your  delirium  you  said  you 
could  not  live  without  Merette,  so  kind 
Monsieur  Hallez  has  brought  her  here 
this  morning." 

Jeanne  sits  upright,  her  eyes  ghstening 
with  joy. 

"  Ah,  it  is  too  kind — dear  Merette ! 
oh,  I  want  to  see  her  !"  she  says.  "  Uncle, 
I  shall  get  well  directly." 

Meantime  Yidonze  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether  there  was  any  use  in  trying  to 
win  Jeanne.  His  sister  had  told  him 
he  was  foolish  to  think  of  it,  and  Monsieur 
Baconfoy  had  simply  laughed  at  him ;  and 
at  last  he  began  to  see  that  already  he  had 
thrown  away  more  than  a  year  in  running 
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after  a  shadow.  He  had  given  up  his  shop 
at  Dinant,  for  the  custom  there  departed 
when  Mademoiselle  Herkenno  disappeared, 
and  he  had  almost  determined  to  give  up 
his  Namur  business  also  and  go  to  Egypt. 
Till  he  lost  his  housekeeper  he  did  not 
know  how  much  he  owed  to  her  help,  and 
how.  strongly  she  had  linked  him  to  a  settled 
life.  His  erratic  spirit  began  to  re-assert 
itself,  he  longed  to  travel. 

He  was  now  on  his  way  to  Rimay  to 
see  what  Madame  Boulotte  would  say 
to  these  plans ;  with  all  his  anger  against 
Elise,  he  sometimes  thought  he  had 
perhaps  thrown  away  a  treasure.  When 
he  reached  his  sister's  house  she  was  not 
at  home,  but  he  found  Pauline  there,  very 
subdued  and  quiet,  though  very  happy. 
She  had  received  a  letter  from  Edmond 
a  few  days  before,  announcing  his 
return. 

"  But    he    is    not    coming    here,"    she 
said,  "  he  is    only  coming  to  Brussels  or 
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to  Cologne  to  take  me  back  to  Italy,  and 
I  want  Madame  Boulotte  to  go  with 
me  to  meet  him." 

''  Where  is  my  sister  ?"  said  Yidonze, 
impatiently ;  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
Pauline,  no  interest  in  her  proceedings  ;  he 
sneered  as  he  thought  of  the  revelations 
he  could  make  to  the  poor  little  woman. 
"  But  it  is  not  worth  while,"  he  said  to 
himself." 

Pauline  gave  him  a  meaning  smile. 

"  Monsieur  Baconfoy  is  here,  and  they 
are  taking  a  walk,"  she  said. 

But  Vidonze  either  did  not  or  would  not 
understand;  he  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
said  he  should  go  to  find  them. 

They  were  not  far  off.  They  had  been 
walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down  the 
little  Boulevard,  under  the  leafless  trees, 
for  half  an  hour.  Now  their  dispute  had 
ended,  or  rather  had  come  to  a  pause.  The 
gentleman  looked  offended,  and  the  lady's 
lip  curled.     They  took  one  more  turn. 
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''  Monsieur,"  she  bowed,  "  I  must  leave 
you  now.     I  hope  we  part  friends." 

"  You  have  no  friendship  for  me, 
Madame,"  he  said  gruffly. 

Madame  Boulotte  gave  a  little  rippling 
laugh. 

"  That  is  so  like  a  man,  and  they  say 
only  women  exaggerate.  I  promised  Ed- 
mond  Dupuis  I  would  watch  over  this 
child-wife  of  his,  and  I  cannot  let  her  go 
travelling  about  by  herself." 

"  Child-wife !  a  woman  who  has  had 
two  husbands,  Madame;  she  is  as  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  you  are."  Here 
Monsieur  Baconfoy  cleared  his  throat, 
and  blew  his  nose  soundingly.  ''  Madame, 
you  once  allowed  me  to  suppose  you  were 
not  indifferent  to  me,  and  yet  Edmond 
Dupuis  and  his  wife,  a  girl  whom  you  used 
to  dislike,  are  to  be  considered  before  me. 
Pardon  me,  Madame,  but  this  position  is 
not  to  be  endured.     I  am  a  philosopher, 
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Madame,  but  I  am  flesh  and  blood  for  all 
that." 

Madame  Boulotte  glanced  at  him  merrily, 
he  seemed  to  her  so  grand,  drawn  up  to  his 
full  height,  his  dark  eyes  sparkling  with 
impatience,  and  his  heavy  grey  moustache 
quivering  with  wounded  feeling,  that  her 
love  of  mischief  was  subdued. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  sweetly,  "  did  I 
ever  say  that  I  liheA  to  go  with  Pauline 
Dupuis  ?" 

"  Eh,  what  ?  then  you  give  it  up  ? " 
he  gave  her  a  sharp  glance  of  in- 
quiry. 

"  No,  I  cannot  give  it  up." 

Baconfoy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  will  not,  you  mean,  Madame.  T 
have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good  day." 
He  made  her  a  low  bow,  and  the  pair 
parted. 

Madame  Boulotte  walked  briskly  away, 
her  heart  swelling  at  his  injustice.  Had 
she   not  said  she  was  going  against  her 
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will  simply  to  do  her  duty ;  and  was  lie 
really  going  to  give  up  all  his  homage  and 
the  love  which  she  had  seen  in  his  eyes 
because  of  this  ? 

"Love!  Bah,  nonsense  !"  The  widow 
tossed  her  comely  head  with  a  sort  of  pity 
for  her  new  weakness,  but  she  was 
smarting  all  the  while.  How  could  she 
do  without  him  ?  It  would  have  been  all 
very  well  if  they  had  continued  enemies, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  days  when  she 
had  thought  of  him  as  a  "  fossil." 

"  But  he  is  no  fossil ;  I  know  it  to  my 
cost,"  she  sighed.  Indeed  Baconfoy's 
visits  and  his  devotion  all  through  this 
winter  had  become  part  of  her  life ;  and 
then  there  were  the  neighbours ;  some  of 
them  had  already  joked  her,  and  asked  her 
when  the  marriage  was  to  be. 

She  looked  over  her  shoulder.  It  was 
a  concession,  and  she  did  not  like  making 
it,  but  luckily  his  back  was  towards  her. 
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He  was  standing  still,  but  he   had  turned 
away  so  that  he  might  not  see  her. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  unhappy,"  thought 
the  widow.  Her  own  heartache  was 
getting  beyond  endurance.  ''  Well,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  Christian  to  make  a  fellow- 
creature  unhappy,"  and  she  went  back  a 
few  steps.  She  was  within  speaking 
distance  now,  and  he  need  never  know  she 
had  come  back  at  all.  She  gave  a  little 
cough. 

He  stood  as  still  as  ever.  Madame 
Boulotte  coughed  more  loudly,  but  he  did 
not  turn  round. 

''  He  is  sulky,"  said  Madame,  with  a 
triumphant  smile  ;  ''  I  will  teach  him  how 
to  sulk  with  me  again;"  and  she  walked 
back  and  touched  his  arm  with  the  tips  of 
her  plump  fingers. 

"  Monsieur,"  Baconfoy  turned  round 
with  a  start,  "  I  gave  you  an  opportunity 
just  now,  but  as  you  passed  it  by,  I  was 
too  shy  to  press  it  on  you.     I  have  since 
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reflected  that,  owing  to  the  blindness  of 
your  sex,  it  is  possible  you  were  unable 
to  understand  it." 

Baconfoy  felt  foolish,  and  he  looked 
guilty,  but  expectant. 

"  Well,"  she  gave  a  little  impatient 
sigh,  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  rejoice  that 
women  are  so  superior  to  men  ;  however," 
she  saw  his  face  twitching  with  impatience, 
"  when  I  said  T  must  take  Pauline  to 
Brussels  or  to  Cologne,  or  wherever  she 
has  to  meet  this  husband  of  hers,  I  did 
not  say  I  must  go  aloneJ'  She  gave  him 
a  grave,  demure  glance. 

Baconfoy  snatched  her  hand  and  drew 
it  under  his  arm. 

"  Madame,"  he  whispered,  "  you  are  an 
angel,  and  I  am  a  sulky  old  fool.  We 
will  go  to  Brussels  together — but  we  will  be 
married  first,  if  you  please." 


THE   END. 
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Kate,  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Lady  Jane,  Henry  of  Windsor,  Richard  of  York, 
Two  Duchesses,  York  and  Lancaster,  Uiiion  of  the  Roses. 
"  '  Royal  Windsor '  follows  in  the  same  lines  as  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower,'  and  aims 
at  weaving  a  series  of  popular  sketches  of  striking  events  which  centre  round 
Windsor  Castle.    Mr.  Dixon  makes  everything  vivid  and  picturesque.     Those  who 
liked  'Her  Majesty's  Tower'  will  find  these  volumes  equally  pleasant." — Athenseum. 
"A  truly  fine  and  interesting  book.     It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history;  worthy  of  Mr.  Dixon's  fame,  worthy  of  its  grand  sxxhiect."— Morning  Post. 
" Mr.  Dixon  has  supplied  us  with  a  highly  entertaining  book.     'Royal  Windsor ' 
is  eminently  a  popular  work,  bristling  with  anecdotes  and  amusing  sketches  of 
historical  characters.    It  is  carefully  written,  and  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading. 
The  story  is  brightly  told ;  not  a  dull  page  can  be  found." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  find  favour  with  the  widest  circle  of  readers.  From  the  first 
days  of  Norman  Windsor  to  the  Plantagenet  period  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  story  of  this 
famous  castle  in  his  own  picturesque,  bright,  and  vigorous  way." — Daily  Telegrajyh. 

"Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  found  a  congenial  subject  in  'Royal  Windsor.'  Un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  Queen,  he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  of  most 
searching  and  complete  investigation  of  the  Royal  House  and  every  other  part  of 
Windsor  Castle,  in  and  out,  above  ground  and  below  ground." — Daily  Neivs. 

VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  ROYAL  WINDSOR.    By 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     oOs.     Com- 
pleting the  Work. 
CONTENTS  OF  VOLS.  IIL  AND  IV.— St.  George's  Hall,  The  Tudor  Tower,  A 
Windsor  Comedy,  The  Secret  Room,  Treaties  of  Windsor,  The  Private  Stair, 
Disgrading  a  Knight,  In  a  King's  House,  The  Maiden's  Tower,  Black  Days, 
The  Virgin  Bride,  Elegy  on  Windsor,  Fair  Geraldine,  Course  of  Song,  AWind- 
Bor  Gospeller,  Windsor  Martyrs,  A  Royal  Reference,  Hatchment  Down,  The 
People's  Friend,  St.  George's  Enemy,  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace,  Queen  Mary, 
Grand  Master  of  St.  George,  Deaneiy  and  Dean,  Sister  Temperance,  Eliza- 
beth's   Lovers,    Dudley    Constable,   The    Schoolmaster,    Peace,  Proclaimed, 
Shakespere's  Windsor,  The  Two  Shakesperes,  The  Merry  Wives,  Good  Queen 
Bess,   House   of   Stuart,   The  Little  Park,   The  Queen's  Court,   The  King's 
Knights,  Spurious  Peace,  King  Christian,  A  Catholic  Dean,  Apostasy,  Expul- 
sion, Forest  Rights,  Book  of  Sports,  Windsor  Cross,  In  the  Forest,  Windsor 
Seized,  Under    the    Keep,  At  13ay,  Feudal    Church,   Roundheads,    Cavalier 
Prisoners,  The  New  Model,  Last  Days  of  Royalty,  Saints  in  Council,  Chang- 
ing Sides,  Bagshot  Lodge,  Cutting  Down,  Windsor  Uncrowned,  A  "  Merry  " 
Cassar,  Windsor  Catholic,  The  Catastrophe,  Domestic  Life,  Home. 
"Readers  of  all  classes  will  feel  a  genuine  regret  to  think  that  these  volumes 
contain  the  last  of  Mr.  Dixon's  vivid  and  lively  sketches  of  English  history.    His 
hand  retained  its  cunning  to  the  last,  and  these  volumes  show  an  increase  in  force 
and  dignity." — Athenoeum. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  is  the  picturesque  way  of  writing  history.  Scene  after  scene  ia 
brought  before  us  in  the  most  effective  way.  His  book  is  not  only  pleasant  read- 
ing, but  full  of  information." — Oraj)hic. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  Distinguished  Persons 

during  the  Second  Empire,  from  1860  to  1863.  By  the  Lato 
Nassau  W.  Senior.  Edited  by  his  Dcaughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson 
2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  given  in  these  volumes  are : Prince 

Napoleon;  the  Due  de  Broglie;   the  Marquises  Chambrun,  Lasteyrie,  Palla- 
vicini,  Vogue;  Marshal  Randou ;  Counts  Arrivabene,  Circourt,  Corcelle,  Ker- 
gorlay,  Moutalembert,  Re'musat,  Zamoyski;    Generals  Changarnier,  Fe'nelon, 
Trochu;  Lords  Cowley  and  Clyde;  Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,  Chambol', 
Chevalier,  Cousin,  Dayton,  Drouyn    de   Lhuys,  Duchatel,   Dufaure,   Dumon, 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Guizot,  Lamartine,  Lome'nie,  Lavergne.  Lanjuinais, 
Maury,  Marochetti,  Masson,  Me'rimee,  Odillou  Barrot,  Pelletan,  Pietri,  Re'nan| 
St.  Hilaire,  Slidell,  Thiers,  De  Witt;  Mesdames  Circourt,  Cornu,  Mohl,  &c. 
"Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,'  &c.,  published  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  were  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series  which  had 
appeared  up  to  that  time,  and  these  new  '  Conversations '  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  less 
welcome  and  important.   A  large  part  of  this  delightful  book  is  made  up  of  studies 
by  various  critics,  from  divei's  points  of  view,  of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  of  more  or  less  vivid  and  accurate  explanations  of  his  tortuous  policy.    The 
work  contains  a  few  extremely  interesting  reports  of  conversations  with  M.  Thiers. 
There  are  some  valuable  reminiscences  of  Lamartine,  and  among  men  of  a  some- 
what later  day,  of  Prince  Napoleon,   Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Montalembert,  Victor 
Cousin,  Eenan,  and  the  Chevaliers." — Athenceum. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  '  Conversations '  in  a  brief  notice,  so  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  volumes  which,  wherever  they  are  opened, 
will  be  found  pregnant  with  interest." — The  Times. 

"Many  readers  may  prefer  the  dramatic  or  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Senior's  '  Con- 
versations '  to  their  historical  interest,  but  it  is  impossible  to  insert  extracts  of  such 
length  as  to  represent  the  spirit,  the  finish,  and  the  variety  of  a  book  which  is 
throughout  entertaining  and  instructive." — Saturday  Review. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  31. 
Simpson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     303. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are:— 
King  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene.   Cor- 
celle, Daru,   Flahault,  Kergolay,  Montalembert;    Generals  Lamoricifere  and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Henry  Ellis;    Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,  Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,  De  Witt,  Duchatel,   Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  L^on  Faucher,  Frere-Orbau,  Grim- 
blot,  Guizot,  Lafltte,  Labaumc,  Lamartine,  Lanjuinais,  Maliac,  Manin,  Merim^e, 
Mignet,  Jules  Mohl,  Montauelli,   Odillon-Bari-ot,   Quetelet,  Rdmusat,   Rogier,' 
Rivet,  Rossini,  Horace    Say,  Thiers,  Trouvd-Chauvel,  Viilemain,   Wolowski; 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Cornu,  Ristori,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations'  has  been  for  some  years  past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important.    Mr.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.    He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man,  who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.    And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  his 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  long 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.    These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.    This  book  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
afterwards  carefully  revised.    Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.    There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and  literature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life — are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 
no  discussion  which  is  unproductive  of  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact."— -n/wH»;w/«, 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  «fe  2.    Demy  8vo,    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
A  thenseitm. 

"In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pain  a 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Morning  Post. 

"The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history." — Daily  News. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS  :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  30s. 
Completing  tlie  Work. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Eveiy  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."— Posi. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  DixoN.   A  New  Librart  Edition 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  "William  Penn '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  olTered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  o? 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England."— ^.raminer. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    303. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect" — Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland,    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Z>ai7y  News. 
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PLAYS,  PLAYERS,  AND  PLAY-HOUSES,  AT 

HOME  AND  ABROAD  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Drama  and  tbb 
Stage.     By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.   2  vols.  croAvn  8vo.   21s. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.      Second 

Series.      By  Edward  W^alford,  M.A.,  Avitlior  of    "  The  County 
Families,"  "  Londoniana,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
Contents  :— The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,  The  Edgcumbes  of  Edgcumbe  and 
Cothcle,  The  Lynches  of  Galway,  A  Cadet  of  the  Plantagenets,  The  Proud 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lady  Kilsyth,  The  Dalzells  of  Carnwath,  The  Ladies  of 
Llangollen,  The  Foxes,  The  Stuarts  of   Traquair,  Belted  Will  Howard,  An 
Episode  in  the  House  of  Dundonald,  The  Ducal  House  of  Hamilton,  The 
Chief  of  Dundas,  The  Duke  of  Chandos  and  Princely  Canons,  The  Spencers 
and  Comptons,  All  the  Howards,  The  Lockharts  of  Lee,  A  Ghost  Story  in  the 
Noble  House  of  Beresford,  A  Tragedy  in  Pall  Mall,  An  Eccentric  Kussell,  The 
Lady  of  Lathom  House,  Two  lloyal  Marriages  in  the  Last  Century,  The 
Boyles,  The  Merry  Duke  of  Montagu,  The  Komance  of  the  Earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  The  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  The  Komance  of 
the  Earldom  of  Mar,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Northiugton,  The 
Cutlers  of  V/entworth,  The  Earldom  of  Bridgewater,  The  Carews  of  Bedding- 
ton,  A  Chapter  on  the  Peerage,  The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn,  The  Cliffords 
Earls  of  Cumberland,  The  Homes  of  Polwarth,  The  Ducal  House  of  Bedford, 
Tragedies  of  the  House  of  Innes,  The  Dueal  House  of  Leinster,  The  Eoyal 
House  of  Stuart,  The  Great  Douglas  Case,  The  Radcliffes  of  Derwentwater, 
The  Else  of  the  House  of  Hardwicke,  Field-Marshal  Keith. 
"  The  social  rank  of  the  persons  whose  lives  and  characters  are  delineated  in 
this  work  and  the  inherent  romance  of  the  stories  it  embodies  will  ensure  it  a 
widespread  popularity.    Many  of  the  papers  possess  an  engrossing  and  popular 
interest,  while  all  of  them  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit."— £.ra/H(«er. 

"A  second  series  of  Mr.  VValford's  'Tales  of  our  Great  Families'  has  by_  no 
means  exhausted  the  rich  fleld  of  material  existing  in  the  genealogy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  gives  proof  that  truth  is  stranger  than  Action.  There  are  few 
readers  who  will  not  bear  testimony  to  the  fascination  of  these  family  legends." — 
Dail2/  Telegraj^h. 

DIARY  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

AND  RUSSIA,  IN  1827.  By  The  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 
1  vol.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

"A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  are  the  letters  written  which  Lady 
Westminster  sent  home,  that  her  book  is  most  agreeable ;  and  it  has  this  special 
merit,  that  it  brings  clearly  before  us  a  number  of  the  great  people  of  former 
days,  royal  and  imperial  personages,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  the  traveller's 
rank  enabled  her  to  make." — Athcnoeum. 

"A  very  agreeable  and  instructive  volume." — Saturday  Review. 

"We  recommend  Lady  Westminster's  diary  to  all  readers  as  a  highly  instructive 
book  of  interesting  travel,  replete  with  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  scenery, 
and  abounding  in  many  entertaining  anecdotes."— Coi<ri  Journal. 

HOLIDAYS  IN  EASTERN  FRANCE;   Sketches 

of  Travel  in  Ciiajitagne,  Franciik-Comte,  the  Jura,  the  Valley  of 
the  DouBS,  &c.     By  M.  Betham-Edwards.   8vo.  Illustrations.  15s. 
"Miss  Edwards'  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleasant  stylo  as  that  which 
described  her  wanderings  in  Western  Franco,  is  so  much  the  more  to  bo  recom- 
mended that  its  contents  are  fresher  and  more  novel." — Saturday  lievicn: 

"Readers  of  this  work  will  find  plenty  of  fresh  information  about  some  of  the 
most  delightful  parts  of  France.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  as  graphic  as  the 
sketches  of  character  are  lifelike." — Globe. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  PALACES ;  or,  Chronicles  of 

Chelsea.    By  tlie  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    2  vols  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  much  to  tell  of  the  various  public  institutions  associated 
with  Chelsea.  Altogether  his  volumes  show  some  out-of-the-way  research,  and 
are  written  in  a  lively  and  gossipping  style." — The  Times. 

"  These  volumes  are  pleasantly  written  and  fairly  interesting." — Athenmum. 

"Mr.  L'Estrange  tells  us  much  that  is  interesting  about  Chelsea.  We  take 
leave  of  this  most  charming  book  with  a  hearty  recommendation  of  it  to  our 
readers." — Sj^ectator. 

"  One  of  the  best  gossiping  topographies  since  Leigh  Hunt's  'Old  Court  Suburb.' 
So  many  persons  of  note  have  lived  in  Chelsea  that  a  book  far  less  carefully  com- 
piled than  this  has  been  could  not  fail  to  be  amusing." — Dail)/  Telegraph. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  light  antiquarian,  biographical,  and  historical  gossip.  Mr. 
L'Estrange  is  inspired  by  interest  in  his  subject." — Daily  News. 

"  Every  inhabitant  of  Chelsea  will  welcome  this  remarkably  interesting  work. 
It  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  past;  and,  while  avoiding  the  heaviness  of 
most  antiquarian  works,  gives,  in  the  form  of  a  popular  and  amusing  sketch,  a 
complete  history  of  this  '  Village  of  Palaces.'  ''—Chelsea  News. 

AN  ACTOR    ABROAD;    or,  Gossip,  Dramatic, 

Narrative,  and   Descriptive  :     From   tlie   Recollections   of   an 
Actor  in  Australia,   New  Zealand,   the   Sandwich  Islands,   Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Central  America,  and  New  York.     By  Edmund 
Leathes.     Demy  8vo,     15s. 
'"  An  2\ctor  Abroad '  is  a  bright  and  pleasant  volume— an  eminently  readable 
book.    Mr.  Leathes  has  the  great  merit  of  being  never  dull.     He  has  the  power  of 
telling  a  story  clearly  and  pointedly."— .Sa^wrc^a?/  Review. 

"  A  readable,  gossipping,  agreeable  record  of  the  chances  and  changes  of  an 
actor's  career  in  far  distant  lands.  Many  of  the  sketches  of  character  display  con- 
siderable literary  skill."— .ffra. 

"A  very  readable  book.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  experiences  of  the  voyager 
with  those  of  the  artist.'' — Academy. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.   Edited, 

from  the  French  of  L.  Wiesener,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"  BL  Wiesener  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and  re- 
search shown  in  this  work.  He  has  drawn  largely  on  the  French  Archives,  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,  and  British  Museum,  for  information  contained  in  original 
documents,  to  some  of  which  notice  is  directed  for  the  first  time.  M.  Wiesener's 
work  is  well  worth  translating,  for  it  is  most  interesting  as  showing  the  education 
and  circumstances  which  tended  to  form  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
queen.  Miss  Yonge  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished  the  task  which  she 
has  undertaken." — Athenxum. 

RORAIMA  AND    BRITISH    GUIANA,    with    a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By 
J.  W.  Boddam-Whetham.    8vo.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    ]  5s. 

"The  author  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  and  readable  book  of 
travels.  His  remarks  on  every-day  life  in  the  tropics,  his  notes  on  the  geography 
and  natural  history  of  the  countries  he  visited,  and,  above  all,  his  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  combine  to  form  a  record  of  adventure  which  in  attractiveness  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  surpass." — Athenoeum. 

"  Mr.  Whetham  writes  with  vigour,  and  describes  the  life  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  rivers  and  prairies  of  South  America  with  a  picturesqueness  and  freshness  of 
interest  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  "Waterton's  immortal  wanderings.  Mr. 
"Whetham  travelled  in  portions  of  Guiana  little  known,  meeting  with  many  adven- 
tures, seeing  many  strange  sights,  and  taking  notes  which  have  furnished  matter 
for  a  book  of  fascinating  interest."— Z>««7y  News. 
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EOUND  THE  WOELD  IN  SIX  MONTHS.      By 

LiEUT.-CoLONEL  E.  S.  BRIDGES,  Grenadier  Guards.    1.  vol  8vo.    los. 

"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  for  his  pages  are  hght  and 
pleasant.     The  volume  will  be  found  both  amusing  and  useful." — Atlienxum. 

"  Colonel  Bridges'  book  has  the  merit  of  being  lively  and  readable.  His  advice 
to  future  travellers  may  be  found  serviceable."— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Eemains  of  John 

Martin,  Schoolmaster   and  Poet.     Written    and  Edited   by  the 

Author  of  "  John  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

"  A  remarkable  book.      It  records  the  life,  work,  aspirations,  and  death  of  a 

schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  ambitious  soul.      His  writings  brim  with 

vivid  thought,  touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and 

books,  expressed  in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

"Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story— a  story  of  faith  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  might  under  other  circumstances 
have  won  a  place  in  literature.  The  story  is  one  worth  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wipe. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  24s. 
"  This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Gzerny, 
Spontini,  Kossini,  Auber,  Haldvy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  0.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Kachel,  Eonzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future' and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Euben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists ;  Sir  S. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  Sul- 
livan, &c.     The  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenieum. 

HISTOEIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontainebleau, 

ViNCENNES.  By  Lord  Lamington.     1vo1.8vo.  los. 
"A  very  interesting  volume." — Times. 
"A  lively  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  co]ovir.''—Athen(eum. 

CELEBRITIES   I  HAVE  KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  8vo.    30s. 
"This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.     Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Coaching  Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
Bome  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of 
its  contents,  will  be  found  pleasant  reading."— PaZi  Mall  Gazette. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 

Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  tlie  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religioua 
literature." — Aihenwum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  IMr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffresok,  of  Dul- 

lingbam  House,  Cambridgeshire.   Edited  by  John  Cordt  Jeaefre- 

soNjAuthorof  "A  Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.    2  vols,  crcwn  8vo.    21s. 

"  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.    They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library 

shelves  with  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Eeresby." — Notes  and  Queries. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B. A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     'Z  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able." — John  Bull. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 
POLE.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.     30s. 
"  This  biography  will  take  rank,  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and 
his  period,  as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Post. 

THE   SEA   OF  MOUNTAINS :   An  Account  of 

Lord  Dutferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.     By 

MoLYNEUX  St.  John.    2  vols.  With  Portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin.  21s. 

"Mr.  St.  John  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 

in  a  veiy  successful  visit.    His  book  is  instructive,  and  it  should  be  interesting  to 

the  general  reader." — Times. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.     By  Lord  Lamington.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     los. 
"  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  dramatic  literature.    All  members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  read  it."— Morning  Fast. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 
1816.     By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 
"A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we  have  not  often  Tea.±"— Standard. 
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LONDONIANA.      By    Edward   Walford,  M,A., 

Author  of  "  Tho  County  Families,"  &c.    2  volumes  crown  8vo.    21s. 
"A  highly  interesting  and  entertaining  book.    It  bristles  with  anecdotes  and 
amusing  sketches." — Coui^t  Journal. 

MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA,  LADY  CHATTER- 

.    TON ;  With  some  Passages  fi'om   her    Diary.     By  E.   Heneage 
Dering.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

HISTORY   OF    ENGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMEEICA.    By  J.  W.  Bod- 

dam-Whetham.     8vo.    With  Illustrations.     15s. 

A  MAN   OF  OTHER  DAYS  :    Recollections  of  the 

Marquis  de  Beauregard.     Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

UY  YEAR   IN  AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE.      Edited  from   the   French   by   Charlotte   M.   Yonge, 
Author  of  the  "Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

THROUGH    FRANCE    AND     BELGIUM,     BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEA]\[  YACHT   "  YTENE." 
By  W.  J.  C.  MoENS,  R.V.Y.C.    1  vol.  8vo.   AVith  Illustrations.    15s. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

formerly   of  the  Royal   Navy,    late   of   tho   Coldstream   Guards. 
Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land,"   2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  TABLE.   By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson.     2  vols.  Svo.    30s. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.    By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.  2nd  Edition.  Svo.  15s. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.     By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whetham.     1  vol.  Demy  Svo,  with  8  Illustrations.     15s. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     Svo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By   the 

Author  of  "  Tho  Ladyo  Shakorloy."     1  vol.     78.  6d.  bound. 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER,    and   Other  Tales    and 

Sketches.     By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax."     1  vol.     10s.  6d. 

BESIDE  THE  RIVER.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author 

of  "  Patty,"  "  In  the  Sweet  Spring  Time,"  &c.     3  vols. 

LOVE-KNOTS.     By  the  Author  of  "Ursula's  Love 

Story,"  &c.     3  vols.     (Just  ready.') 

HER  DESERTS.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  Eraser, 

Author  of  "  Guardian  and  Lover,''  &c.     3  vols. 
" 'Her  Deserts'  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  book.    It  is  of  a  decidedly  sensa- 
tional character,  and  yet  there  is  plenty  of  the  pleasanter  side  of  life  throughout 
the  story.    Beautiful,  passionate  Gina  takes  a  distinct  place  amid  the  heroines  of 
fiction." — Sunday  Times. 

BERYL  FORTESCUE.    By  Lady  Duffus  Hardy, 

Author  of  "  Madge,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  can  he  read  with  unusual  interest." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  This  story  is  fresh,  unconventional,  and  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  emphatic- 
ally ano^'elty  in  novels,  and  ought  to  be  a  great  success." — Sunday  Times. 

"The  plot  of  this  story  is  original,  the  incidents  are  novel  and  startling,  and  the 
characters  are  life-like  portraits."— C'owri  Journal. 

IDONEA.       By  Anne    Beale,    Author    of    "Fay 

Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  story  of  no  common  order,  well  worth  reading." — Sunday  Times. 

"A  refined  and  pleasant  novel.  A  more  comprehensive,  well-balanced,  and 
original  plot  has  rarely  been  invented." — Messenger. 

"Miss  Beale's  novel,  from  beginning  to  end,  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the 
reader.  The  plot  is  interesting,  and  the  characters  are  well  delineated."— Co«?t 
Journal. 

FIXED  AS  FATE.     By  Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of 

"Recommended  to  Mercy,"  "  Twenty  Years  in  the  Wild  West," 

&c.     3  vols. 
"This  novel  is  likely  to  be  popular.    Its  characters  are  sketched  with  much 
ability,  showing  great  power  and  deep  study  of  human  nature.    It  cannot  fail  to 
add  to  the  reputation  of  the  author." — Sunday  Times. 

JEANNETTE.    By  Mary  C.  Rowsell,  Author  of 

"  Love  Loyal,"  &c.     3  vols, 

"  '  Jeannette '  is  a  love-story  replete  with  deep  interest  and  admirably  told,  which 
engrosses  the  attention  to  the  last  page." — Court  Journal. 

"Not  the  least  of  the  many  charms  of  this  fresh,  wholesome  tale  is  the  simple 
English  in  which  it  is  told." — Whitehall  Revieio. 

"  A  delightfully  written  novel." — Messenger. 

GERALDINE  AND  HER   SUITORS.      By  Mrs. 

SiaiPSON,  Author  of  "  Winnie's  History,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  bright,  well  written  novel." — Sjtectator. 

"This  book  is  both  pleasing  to  read  and  pleasing  to  remember."— PrtZZ  Mall. 
"A  delightful  novel.    It  is  cheerful  and  wholesome  in  tone,  and  the  interest  is 
well  preserved  to  the  end." — John  Bull. 

"A  pleasant  book.    The  interest  never  flags." — Scotsman. 

LITTLE  PANSY.    By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of 

"  Gentianella,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  novel  is  sure  to  be  popular.    It  is  a  most  amusing  story.    Little  Pansy  is 
a  charming  creature." — Sunday  Times. 

"  A  very  readable  and  prettily  written  i2lQ."—Exam.iner. 
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STRTCTLr  TIED  UP.    By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 

Beresford  Hope,  M.P.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  '  Strictly  Tied  Up  '  is  entertaining.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  novel  conceived  in  a 
light  and  happy  vein." — Athenoeum. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  about  this  novel  which  is  very  taking.  The  story  is  a 
good  one,  whilst  the  plot  is  both  cleverly  constructed  and  well  worked  oviV'—Post. 

"  '  Strictly  Tied  Up '  is  a  very  cleverly  constructed  novel,  as  amusing  as  it  is  in- 
genious."—^!;. James's  Gazette. 

DIMPLETHORPE.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Olave's," 

&c.     3  vols. 

"  '  Dimplethorpe '  is  a  well-written,  ingenious,  agreeable,  and  interesting  story. 
The  characters  are  naturally  drawn." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  For  quiet  humour,  careful  observation,  and  cultivated  style,  '  Dimplethorpe  '  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  author's  previous  works." — John  Bull. 

LORD  BRACKENBURY.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"'  &c.     Third  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high- 
class  novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  'verve'  in  the  \>oo\t.'"—Athenmun. 

"A  story  that  can  be  read  with  not  a  little  interest.  The  plot  is  contrived  with 
much  skill,  and  in  the  double  hero  and  heroine  the  reader  is  provided  with  a  great 
deal  of  both  exciting  and  tender  reading."— -Saiwrcto?/  Review. 

'"Lord  Brackenbury  '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  en±''— Academy. 

ST.  MARTINIS  SUMMER.     By  Shirley  Smith, 

Author  of  "  His  Last  Stake,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  novel  of  no   common  merit.     It  is  brightly  and  vivaciously  written;   it 
abounds  in  sprightly  cleverness  and  shrewdness ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  dia- 
logue at  once  lively  and  natural,  spontaneous  and  amusing."— Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

ROY  AND  VIOLA.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "  Dolores,"  &c.     Third  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  '  Roy  and  Viola  '  is  an  admirable  tale  ;  told  by  one  who  can  vividly  describe,  and 
incisively  comment,  on  the  manners  and  personnel  of  modern  society."— T/ie  World. 

"Mrs.  Forrester  has  a  very  bright,  animated  way  of  writing,  and  a  knack  for 
dialogue  amounting  to  talent." — Daily  News. 

FORESTALLED.        By     M.     Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 
"Those  who  appreciate  an  original,   interesting,  and  carefully-written  story 
will  welcome  '  Forestalled '  with  satisfaction."— .SiJecifl^or. 

A  VERY  OPAL.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis.     3  vols. 

"A  novel  of  considerable  merit.  There  is  a  minuteness  of  observation  and  at 
times  a  kind  of  quiet  humour  which  reminds  one  of  Jane  K\xsieu."'—Athenxum. 

MERVYN  O'CONNOR.     By  the  Earl  of  Desart, 

Author  of  "  Kclverdalc,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  bright,  lively  story,  full  of  interest  and  a,ciiovi.''— Sunday  Times. 

POET  AND  PEER.    By  Hamilton  Aide,  Autlior  of 

"Ponruddocke,"  &c.     Dedicated  to  Lord  Lytton.     3  vols. 
"A  thoroughly  readable  and  attractive  novo).."— Morning  Post. 

WOOERS  AND  WINNERS.      By  Mrs.   G.    Lix- 

NiEus  Banks,  Author  of  "  The  IManchester  i\lau,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  thoroughly  readable,  fresh,  and  wholesome  novel" — John  Bull. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8fo,  i(;i<A  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 

THE  FIFTIETH  EDITION  FOR  1881  IS  NOW  EEADY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubhshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility,  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
Eedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 
Parliamentary  EoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 

orders  of  Precedence. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 
Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 

holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 

Precedence. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 

Widows  or  Issue. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 

Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marqmses,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book."— yimes. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Pos(. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— /Siartc^ard. 
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POYNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C, 

Each  in  a  Single  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  53. 

1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editionn 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  v?ill  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  uudertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting: 
Information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious' and; 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athenaeum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.    Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a- 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."-Po5<.. 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novela 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the- 
Bubject  of  imiversal  admiratioa" — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  genialitj',  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— udL^/itviita/zj. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenteum. 
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10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming." — Athenxum. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  imexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of 'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross 'has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book." — Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction. "—yime*. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Posi. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  'and 
'  The  Caxtons.' " — Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  ch.&vm.''—Illristrated  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenxum^ 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  aiUihor."— Saturday  Review. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We commend  Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— il«Ae««Mw<. 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.      By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON". 

"A  delightful  book." — Athenseum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
B  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book."— Ai^nawm. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."—.4  iAenosMm.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  to\±'"— Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M. Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  ge>mMS."— Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like." Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography." — Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '—Athenaeum, 

32.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Po5<. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  ' Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

•'  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervadt  s 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  former  vfov^?i."—At}ienoeum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readera"— /"osi. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  \\ie."— Examiner. 

37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEP  WORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  \vg\\."— Times 
"Wo  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  iii  human  nature  to  read  Mr 
Dixon's  very  interesting  hoo^"— Saturday  Revietc. 
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38.  ROBERT  FALCONER.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  seiwchiug 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenceum. 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
.   purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenxum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers." — Times. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax." 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well- written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympatby 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. ' 

43.  HANNAH.     By  the  Author  of  "John  HaHfax." 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work."— CTntYed  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'A  Eose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Airs.  Oiiphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn."— Ti7He5. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— ^Spectator. 
"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  inievesV— Academy, 

50.    SIR  GIBBIE.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike." — Athenaeum. 

51.  YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.^'  fl 
"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times.  J 

•'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.  It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome.".— J.iAencEU/;?T 
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